£100 FOOTBALL PRIZE 


7 ¥2000 ™ 


Free Insurance. 
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Two Coppers Buy ’em! 


If you haven’t yet tried ‘PARK Drive’ Cigarettes, do be 
persuaded to try them mow. Until you do try them, it’s 
safe to say you'll never credit their genuine all-round 
excellence. Tuppence buys Ten. Your Tobacconist sells them, 


Park Dr 


IO CIGARETTES 2d. 


Never a trace rf drugs or ‘dortorine ' + favour absolutely At. 
‘Park Drives are the finest cigareitc-vaiue in the world. 


Made by Galiaher Ltd., The Independent Firm, Belfast and London. Sold Everywhere. 


Sold Everywhere. 


CHOCQLATES DE LUXE 


YS 


“VINELLO” 
Chocolate 


~The Best that Experience can produce or that money can buy.” 


FeCES Taw eae ddl. cae ee = ITD, 


FRY’S 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA 


is not an Infusion merely 
but is the ESSENCE of the 
Cocoa Bean, known to the 
peoples of the countries in 
which it grows as “The 
Food of the Gods,” so highly 
do they esteem it, Since 
its introduction into this 
country Cocoa has) be ome 
the favourite Breakfast an 
Supper Beverage. FRY'S 
PURE CONCENT 
COCOA has won eu 
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UNRIVALLED FOR CONVENIENCE FOR GOLFERS. 
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6! ALEXANDRA” 


any Ores 


“Most Perfect 
Form of Cecoa.” 


Chocolates | { id 


id in chastely designed boxes, containing an assurtmien f tha 


‘st Chocolate varieties ; an acceptable vilering at all times. 


| MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS | 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All commurications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,'’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tucsday morning for the following week’s issue, 


FREE EHEEBEREBAL MEDICAL GUIDE VARICOCELE.-F 
‘Contain! all Varicoesle and bat 


man suffering from 
(Thustrated).— remedies for accompanying debility and 
ailments. to-day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 06 weakness should send for illustrated circu'ar 


nervous 
@escribing ite successful treatment and cure by the 
enly rational and pless method. No ‘clectricit 

Bent sealed, post free, two mempe: 
b & @ Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


TO WEAK BN. — Nervous end 
Ph: Sal Wenveaee ta 


Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 

. Treatise, with full partioulara, in- 

of complete cures, 

free, two samps.—P, J, Murray, 
n, W. 


AGENTS WANTED (either sex), private 
Christmas cards ; Jarge commission ;sample bok free. 
Letters, Christmas Card Co., Clapton, N.E. 


FYPRWHITING. — Novelists, 


story INCOME TAX.—If you wish to avoid trouble 
te ethers who require their mant and expense, “A Haody Guide to Income Tax 
ritten, eend a t-card for terme to Payers.” It will solve all your difficu)ties in makin, 
bt Moris, 14 Bridge feed mmperamith, correct and thi void overcha: Se +f 
. jection for 


s return, us 6’ ov: Tee. TY 
fourteen ome to A. F. Sowter 17 Henrietta &t,, 
London, W.C, 


ASTROLOGY.— Events, Cha , Fortunate 
Paws, Basinen, snsen, Matrimeng. fey Gey _EBBE BOX OF OXIEM for Heart Complaints 
td ry week's supply). ou have a) 
Clare House, Whitchurch Road, Cardig?. ene Troubles, sach as’ Paipitati'n, Ebor ness of 


SMALLEO a Bu T- 
sULSELECLDEAS AMD ALLOTMENT 
Bame an 


tage are 
address Box }, cio Pearson's We 17 Henriets: 
Sire uandan, wide erent Ws HF Rennes 


stamps. Package in plain wrapper.—The Giant Oxie 
Co. Lid. (Dept.6 8 L),8 Bouverie Street, London, B.C. 


HOW TO KEEP PIT.-A “One Minute” 
Daily Exercise Card, containing 20 Photographs and 
full instructions, con be supplied post free for Nire- 
Eze. from The Publisher, 18 Henrietta Street, 

jon, W.C. INVEST 6d. & KEEP PIT. 


ASTROLOGY.—Your future importers events 
foretold. Marriage, Partner descri » Business, 
Speculation, Changes, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
&c. Send birth-dete, 1/- P.O., stamped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH EBOOGHT; 
STRENGTH: How Lost; call or forward by post; full ealve per return, oroffer 
Interest: and ctive remarks to young and made.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
middle-aged men on “How to Preserve Strength, 63 Oxford Street, London (Estab. 100 years), 
create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 


f 
Men.—Sent sea: on receipt of 4 By stamps 0: 
aie Gordon, 8 Gordonholne ‘Bispenaary, br - 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS.—A few 


How Regained.— 


ETIQUETTE FOR MEN,.—A book setting 
forth in simple style full and accurate direction for 
the due obs rvance of modern modes and manners 
for men, is “ Ktiquette for Men,’’by G. R. M. Devereux, 
It mer be hud, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


GENTLEMEN WHO SHAVE.—Send 6d. 
P.0. for two really good Shaving Sticks. Marvellous 


SEY, itt tronble by etndyi value.—Alexandra Stores, 113 Victoria Rd., Seacombe. 
to = 


Sleights and Pocket Tricks,”’ by C. 
Ys te so Publ ee 
ion, W.C. 

. OLD FALSE TEETH, mounted in gold, 
dental, and vulcanite, gold and ailver, broken 
watches, and jewellery bousht for cash; highest 


UR OWN BOSS. — Shopkeepers 
Ba YO ei prices.—R. Eprile, 361 High Street, Edinburgh, 


Bagaars, or Market stall Owners commencing i- 
ness shoud send 4d. stamps for Jones's Trade 
Catalogue. Penny goods ard 6!d. goods in endless 

REAL DIAMOND BROOCH, warranted, 


variety. Trys, Dolis, and Novelties, Smallwares, 
Hardware, Brushes, and useful goods of every ce- for 2/-; money re: urned if not approved.— Abrahams & 
scriptinn.—Jones’e, 68 Call Lane. 4 Co., 26 Station Street, Burton-on-Trent. 


is provided by the Jig-Saw Map, which is a map cut up into odd. 
shaped pieces which ycu have to fit together. Our illustration 
shows a partly constructed Jig-Saw Map of England, the exact size 
of which is 13in. by 9jin. Jig-Saw Maps of England are now ready, 
and maps of other countries may be obtained on order. The price 
is 3s. Gd. each post free. Address orders to: 


PZARSON’S JIC-SAW MAPS, 28 Maiden Lane. London, W.C. 


A substitute for Mustard and other FPlasters. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ 


Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. 


Its application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for 
all pains and colds in the chest, throat and lungs; stomach cramps, 
chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints; al-o 
particularly effective for headache and toothache. . 

‘sCapsicum Vaseline’’ has all the healing qualities of the 
old-fashioned mustard plaster without its disagreeable features. In thio 
tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may be applied easily, safely, and at 
@ moment's notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, §/-. 

If not obtainable locally, a tube will be sent post free to any address 
upon receipt of §/- P.O. or stamps. , 
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‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 
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The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair duily 
care. Ordinary washing and brushing is not effective in preventin: 
germs ceo the hair—those germs which destroy the roots and }1 
vent growth. Keep your hair clean and the roots healthy by using ever) 
day alittle ‘‘ VASELINE” Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing «1 
to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing. It wi! 
restore and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and kup 
the scalp clean and sweet. 


Try a Bottle, 1Is., 2s., and 3s. 


Tf not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post free, to any addiess 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order for 1/-, 2/-, or 3/-, or stamps, 


Descriptive Booklet of all the “ Vaseline Preparations post free. 


The Word ‘* VASELINE'’ Is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
LONDON, 


1 
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E.Cc. y 


42 Holborn Viaduct, 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


{CLOTTED) ; 


absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 
the most efficacious substitute for cod 
liver oil; invaluable for children and 
invalids, 4 ]b., 1s. 6d.; 1lb., 28. 6d.; 
2 lb., 4s. 6d., free. Supplied constantly 
to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lichfield, 


ALWAYS ASK-FG 


nc en ers 
ete., by When writing to Adverts: 
Mrs. CONYERS, Please Mention 


BRIDESTOWE, 8.0., DEVONSHIRE. P®ARSON'S WEEMLY. 


FREE PAPER PATTER? 


Ti of this fashionable Shiri 
.is given away with thi- ;| 
week’s ‘‘Home Notes. | 
Full instructions and «=, 
diagram to guide in cu! 
ting out appear in ths; 
issue. Every lady shoul. ' 
make a point of getting thi: 
week’s number at once, as 
there is sure to be a !)'. 
demand for this popular 
pattern. 
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HOME NOTES 


Now Selling - . . 


7”. 


Price One Penny. 
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To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. &NS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 27, 1910. 


TRANSUISSION AT 
Boox Bates. 


No. 1058. 


HOW REPUBLICS ARE BORN. 

Most modern republics have been born under 
intensely dramatic circumstances, so that the latest 
addition to the list has proved no exception to the 
general rule. 

The birth of the present French Republic, for 
instance, followed immediately on the disaster of 
Sedan, when the Emperor Napoleon III. and the 
whole of his army were made prisoners of war 
by the Germans. Paris at once rose in revolt, 
the Empress Eugénie fled to England, and the 
republic was proclaimed the very next day. 

The present republic is, of course, the third that 
France has had, and the birth of each of them has 
beon accompanied by terrible scenes of carnage. 
The first, in fact, was by far the most bloodthirsty 
popular uprising recorded in history. 

On the other hand, the Republic of Brazil, which 
was proclaimed in 1889, was heralded by quite a 
peaceful revolution. The army and navy defaulted, 
and the Emperor Dom Pedro II., having, in conse- 
quence, no choice left in the matter, allowed the 
Republicans to quietly escort him aboard a ship, 
which sailed with him to France, where he died a 
few years later. . 

Switzerland has always enjoyed a more or less 
republican form of Government, although the 
present Swiss Confederacy was not actually born 
until 1848, ‘ the of revolutions.” The 
American Republics—with the one exception 
mentioned above—were all born of bloodshed, and 
civil war, not excluding the United States, which 
won their independence from Britain in much the 
same way as the others did from Spain. 

ee i 

“Waat kind of a part has Fish in this new 
play?” 

“An emotional part. For him, that is to say. 
In the big scene he has to refuse a drink.” 

——_ +}. —— 

“ WeLL,” said the bridegroom-to-be, “I suppose 
you'll be sorry, Willie, when the time comes for 
your sister’s wedding ?” 

“Not much!” replied the small brother. “ It 
will gimme an excuse to chuck pa’s slippers away.” 
i 
NELSON COLUMN WAS LATE. 

THosE who gather round the Nelson Column in 
Trafalgar Square on October 21st to see the tributes 
to England’s greatest admiral may have an idea that 
this was the first monument planned in his honour. 

But London lagged far behind other towns in 
commemorating the national hero with a monu- 
ment. Perhaps the chief city of the Empire con- 
sidered that as she possessed his tomb in St. Paul's, 
there was no further need for a memorial. 

Scotland claims the honour of erecting the first 
monument to Nelson. This is to be found on 
eesiageals a hill near Taynuilt station, Argyll- 
shire. It consists of an unhewn granite slab eleven 
feet high on which is a tablet of slate bearing an 
‘scription that it was erected by the workmen at 
Lorn Furnaces, the idea originating with the 
manager, who was an Englishman. Thero i3 o 
liighland legend that an old witch brought the 
xreat stone to its present position, and it is no doubt 
an ancient memorial to some long-forgotten 
incident, . 
_Glasgow was the first city to raise a monument in 

his honour, the foundation stone of the present 
column, which is 140 ft. high, being laid on August 
Ist, 1806, within a year of Trafalgar. 
. 10 1812 Liverpool erccted a very fine monument 
in gun-metal in the Exchange, whereas the Nelson 
Column in Trafalgar Square was still incomplcts 
11 the early forties, “owing to the funds of the 
Conmittee being inadequate to carry out the orizinal 
Cesign.” So little pride had London in its memorial 
that cven then sufficient money was not forthcoming, 
and its completion was due to the Tser of Russia, 
wko made a handsomo donation to the fund. 


What does it matter if the train fs delayed by 
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LOST LITERATURE. 
M. JoserH Bonnet, the well-known scholar, has 
recently discovered in St. Petersburg 130 sonnets 
by Racine, perhaps the greatest of all French 
ts. There are many such instances of valuable 

. turning up unexpectedly. 

The copy of the Magna Charta, for instance, 
in the British Museum, was bought for fourpence 
by Sir Robert Cotton from a tailor, who was about 
to cut it up and place the pieces between the soles of 
a pair of boots. Not only did the British Museum 
thus secure a treasure, but some unsuspecting 
customer was saved from trampling on the liberties 
of his fellow countrymen ! . 

The record for lying hidden must be awarded to 
the code of laws originally laid down by a King of 
Babylon forty-two centuries ago. These were 
unearthed in 1902 by representatives of the French 
Government, and thanks to their enterprise, we 
can now read from the stone tablets exactly what 
King Hammurabis’s subjects were ordered to do or 
not to do over 2,000 years before the Christian 
era. 

Some of these commands relate to chariot driving, 
but there is no mention of a speed limit ! 


—— te 


UGANDA. 


[Uganda, according to a lady missionary who 
has just returned, is the happiest land in the world. 
“ All thé girls,’ she says, “are born geod.” | 


Far away across the ocean there’s a bright and 
happy land, 

Where the maidens 
never rouse their 
parents’ dander, 

For every little 
damsel does ex- 
actly what she’s 
told, 

In Uganda. 


When a wealthy, 
ugly suitor seeks 
a fair Uganda 
maid, 
> She accepts him if 
her parents 80 
command her, 
With a cashicss 
detrimental she will never do a bunk 
In Uganda. 


When a gay Uganda married man is late in coming 
home, 

He can face his 
waiting wife with 
perfect candour, 
For he brings his 
“club” along with 
him, which stops 
her comments 
quick, 

In Uganda. 


So I rather think I'll 
emigrate to that 
delightful clime, 
Where the girls to 
all their husbands’ 
wishes parder, 
Andthe wife when ons 
is silly never says 
“ Youstupid ass!” 
In Uganda. 
— rf oo 


Scriaas: “ All of Mrs. Howe's children call her 
tho ‘mater.’ Isn't it nice to sce such affection ?”’ 
Raggs: “ That isn't affection. | She succeeded in 
marrying of six daughters in six years. und they 
call her tho ‘mater’ because they think she has 
fairly earned tho title.” 


ENTERED aT 
Srationers’ Watt, 


Onze PENNY. 


BIG BEN BEATEN. 

Arter “ bossing” it for many years over all 
other British clocks, Biz Ben will ‘ot length have 
to take second place. Liverpool is about to create 
a timepiece, the dials of which will be 24 ft. in 
diameter, as opposed to Benjamin's 22 ft.'6 in. 
Fortunately for ‘those who will have the job of 
looking after it, this new monster will be wound up 
by electricity. 

In the case of Big Ben this operation is performed 
by hand every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
The operstion takes several hours, and is very harcd 
work. In return for giving all this trouble, the big 
clock is extremely good in keeping the correct 
time. As a rule, it practically coincides with 
Greenwich, and is never out by more than four 
seconds. 

Londoners may be thankful it never indulges in 
such a prank a3 that which was played some years 
ago by the clock at Great Bookham, which, in tho 
middle of the night suddenly began striking and 
refused to stop. It had reached 200 before scm> 
indignant villager arrived ia his nightshirt ond 
fractured its interior economy wit a broom, 


“TI pon’r believe in this medicine,” mumbled the 
oldest inhabitant. ‘If I take it I know I shall be 
wuss, and if I don’t take it my old woman will nag 
at me till she makes me wuss. So, as I've got to be 
wuss anyway, I suppose I'll take it.” 

—»+ $= 


As a pileasant-faced woman passed the corner, 
Harris touched his hat to her and remarked to his 
companion : 

“Ah, my boy, I owe a great deal to that woman.” 

“ Your mother ?”” was the query. 

“No; my landlady.” 

—— ¢ 

“ Doctor,” said the shrewd-looking man, “ how 
many feet of gas does it take to kill a person ?”’ 

“That's rather a quecr quesion,” replied the 
doctor. ‘‘ Why do you wish to know ?” 

“Well, you see, onc of the guests at my hotel 
used cnough of it to kill himself. and I want to send 
in a proper bill to his executors.” 

et fh 
YHEN AMBASSADORS ARE “SACKED.” 

AmBAssADoRs and foreign ministers are very high 
and mizhty personages indeed. They are, in fact, 
the top-grade employees of all employees. 

But after all, thes are only employees, even 
though their masters are kings, or emperors, or 
sultans, 23 the case may be. And when their 
emplovers are kicked out, they, a3 a general rule, 
lose their jobs, "just a3 happens in the case of other 


| Jess exalted wage-earners under like circumstances. 


' terms 


Thus, the revolution in Portugal the other day 
will have the effect of sacking all the Portuguese 
fercien ministers over the whole civilised world, juss 


as the French revolution of 1370 was followed by a 
‘ complete chauge in the personnel of all the French 


ambassadors. 

And here it may be mentioned that although the 
“ambassador” and “inister’? are fre- 
quently used as though they were identical, there 
iz, asa matter of fact, a wile diterence between the 
two. Ambassadors are accredited only by first- 
class powers to first-class powers. Britain, for 
example, sends out only eight ambassadors—to 
Paris, Berlin, St. Teiersburz, Rome, Vienna, 
Constantinople, Washington, and Madrid—but she 
has foreign ministers at most other capitals, These 
latter rank after dukes, whereas ambassadors 
take precedence immediaiely after the blood royal. 
Formerly, the Pope's aniba-sa'lor, who is called a 
nunsio, took preceden:+ imracdistely after tha 
sovereign at wuose couit ie was ivsiding, but this 
i3 not so now. 

When an ambassador is “sacked” by the ruler 
to whom he is accre‘lite!, as someiimes bappeas- 
war inevitably follows, 
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YOU OUGHT TO KxNoW, 
thirty-two is freezing pois: yi: 
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Only the Prince. 
Pose rounr Mane! of Portarul who was calisd 
ao unexpemedir and tragically to s throne has not: *, 
jong empoyed the somewhat bite pleases af 
kines 


s - J - 
as is merely 3 roundabout war of e:—-- - 
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= poopie of Lisbon must have a short memory. with more than 


On one ovcasion while driving 
sev a cowd and learm that a 


the late Queen 
Vircoria made up her mind to visit Ireland in 1 
there was a crest deal af 
quarvers, for Iveland was in 
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We say “sew ” but likewise ~ few 


And the fashioner of verse 
Tue Boral children came in for a lerre ” 


the popular imerest, and 


Solutions. 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 


Two in the shade. - 


Tum proverd is :—“‘ A stitch in time sates ==". 


THE THREE BROTHERS. 


Ere, Ear. and Brain 


THE TWO STEAMERS. 


B reaches home first, arriving 5) boos °°" 


Why don't you follow the example ef yeur fellow townsman and win a Triplet p-lz¢? 


Vv 


EEK ENDING 
Ucr. 27, 1910. 
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Spruce and Smart Players who Always Look on 
the Field as if They had Just Stepped Out of a 
Bandbox. 


Tre was when the professional footballer off the 
field preferred a bird's-eye neckerchief to a collar, 
and dressed in very rough clothes, He often went 
on the freld, too, untidy, and unwashed, both as 
regards his person and his jersey and breeks. 


Some footballers still give you a shock when 
you sce them for the first time in private life. The 
i \donis” or “ Hercules” of the field ‘who, in his 
football togs was a picture of manly symmetry 
or strength, is a very different person in a reach- 
ie-down suit, a tie that motor-'buses shy at, and a 
rat-catcher cap. : 

A fev players, too, seem to delight in turning out 
in ill-fitting and stained jerseys, discoloured knickers, 
and loose, shapeless, stockings. 

The majority of modern ‘ pros,” however, are 
neatly, even well dressed, both on and off the field. 
Their photographs in private lifo show them 
wearing well-cut serge or tweed suits, smart double 
turn-over collars, neat ties, and well-shaped bowler 
hats or caps. 

Their football clothes are also well-made and 
well-fitting. Some of them are regular dandies, 
both on and off the field. 


A Brush-up at Half-time. 

For example, there is Whittingham. of Chelsea. 
When he steps on the field he always looks as if he 
nad just come from having his hair dressed by a 
‘ashionable barber. 

Certainly these neatly parted, well-brushed 
iocks are apt to get disturbed and dishevelled in 
the course of the game, but the famous inside 
right always returns after the interval with his 
light-brown hair smoothed, parted, and apparently 
freshly brilliantined. 

One really would not be surprised to see Whit- 
tingham produce a comb and pocket-mirror and go 
through Fis toilette during a temporary stoppage 
of a strenuous game, wanting ate is also very neat 
in his football togs, and should he dirty his white 
knickers in the first half he always changes them 
during the interval. 

Rugby players are not supposed to wear rings on 
the field, but many “Soccer pros do. Another 
Chelsea man, Brawn, wears a gold signet ring 
which flashes in the sunlight as he dashes along the 
touch line, 

Colin Veitch, of Newcastle. is conspicuously neat 
and tidy both in his professional and private 
capacities. Wallace, of Aston Villa, is another 
tootball dandy who pays particular attention to his 
hair. The Rugby man generally looks smarter 
than his “Soccer” brother, because he tucks his 
jersey inside his belt, but many “Soccer” players 
now follow their example, and also have their jerseys 
uade skin-tight instead of loose and flapping. 


In Patent Leather Shoes. 

The ‘Soccer’ goalkeeper has especial oppor- 
tunities for dandyism. 

He has to wear a distinctive sweater or jersey. 
Yor cxample, the start of the recent Chelsea t. 
(lapton Orient match was delayed because both 
coalkeepers turned out in colours which the referee 
‘lid not consider sufficiently distinctive from those of 
the other players. Scott, the Everton goalie, 
always looks as if he had just stepped out of a 
handbox, while Kitchen, the saviour of West Ham 
United on many an occasion, is always smait and 
Workmanlike in appearance. 

One of the most striking sights on the football 
field of a few years back was the appearance of that 
truly great footballer, Weeford-Brown, of the 
Corinthians, who consistently turned out to play .na 
pair of lazzling patent leather sheves. 

_ Teams, as a rule have a thorough wash during the 
interval, and come out with clean faces and hands. 
Fvotball dandyism should be encouraged, for a 
reasonable pride in appearance means self-respect. 

The wen who are guiity of dirty tricks on the 

field are usually physically dirty men, and slovenly 


in their attire 


Southport’s Success with Triplets! 
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Fresh Facts 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


A Column of Up-to-Date Items—Mostly 
About Portugal. 


Maxy happy returns! Archbishop Usher calculates 
that man was created at 9 am. on October 2lst, 
4004 B.c. 


Portvcat is the most illiterate country in Europe. 
Three out of every four adult Portuguese can ucither 
read nor write. 


Morper trials in (his couc‘ry seldom last longer 
than five or six days, onc of the few exceptions being the 
trial of Henry Wainwright for the murder of Harriet 
Lane, which lasted nine days. 


Portccar has not always been called Portugal. 
It gvas formerly Lusitania. The present name is 
derived from Porto Callo, the ancient name of the 
towu now known to us as Oporto. 


Morr than one European State in modern times 
has tried republicanism for a while. Spain, for 
instance, declared itself a republic in 1873, and Greece 
in 183) ; but in each case the experiment lasted only a 
few months. 


History repeats itself. The Municipal Guards 
fought for King Manoel at Lisbon, and died fighting. 
The Swiss Guards did the same for King Louis when 
the first French revolution broke out, and five thousand 
of them perished. 


Mr. Jou Tyrrett, the head-keeper of the reptiles 
at the “ Zoo,” has just recovered from tho bite of a | 
poisonous snake. A predecessor of his, Edward | 
Curling, was not so fortunate. He was bitten by a 
cobra, and died within an hour. 


Wirnrs the last two years three European States 
have effected a complete change as regards their 
position in the family of the nations, Bulgaria and 
Montenegro having declared themselves bingdoms, 
while Portugal has become a republic. 


Tur United Kingdom, Spain, Holland. Belgium, and 
Grecee, ell of which—-with the exception, perhaps, of 
Spain—are quite firmly established monarchies, were 
once republics. In the case of England, however, during 
the greater part of the time Cromwell was king ia fact. 


Tne Necessidades Palace, King Manoel’s Lisbon 
residence, which was bombarded by the revolutionists, 
owes ils Curious name to a sacred shrine that formerly 
stood there, and which was dedicated to ‘ Nossa 
Senhora das Necessidades ""—Our Lady of Necessities. 


Se ee i a 


Tur Dowager Queen Maria Pia is the only Queen 
now alive who was married by proxy. She was: 
married in October, 1862, at Turin, to a bridegroom 
who merely rey resented King Luis, and it was not unul 
September, in Lisbon, that she was actually marricd , 
to the King. | 

| 
i 
\ 


Tar. lose of life in the recent revolution ia Portugal, 
though serious cough in itscli, was trifing by com: | 
arison with that which occurred during ‘he first 
Pench revolution, when, according to Prudhomme, ! 
18,603 persons were guillotined, and 403,745 per.shed | 
in other ways. | 
| 
i) 


Captars Kenpatt, who brcught about the ares cf 
Crippen and Le Neve, bas been paid the £250 tht was | 
offered. The biggest criminal reward ever placarded | 
was £10,000, offered by the British Government in Iss2 | 
for the ariest of the murderers oi Lord F. Cavendisa | 
and Mr. Buree. 


Derixc thé year between October Ist, 1798. and i 
October Ist. 1740, Nelson received a larze number ef | 
rewards for his vic in the Meditcrrancan. Besides | 
his peerage. be recived from Britain and other | 
countries and Sovercigns no less than £23,7), in 
addition to jev els. 


Din King Manoel. one wonders. when he fed from ! | 


Iishon, carry aray vith him the great Braganza , 
diamond, the most valuable heirloom of his family * 
If sy, he will Le a rich man, for at the lowes: computas | 
tion ita value is in excess of £5.000.000, while acme 
experts have put it as high as £56,000,000. The ccm 
is the size of a hens egg, and weighs over a pound 
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Zhe Life Stery of the Man 
wto has Benishea the EBreg- 
arzes from Portugal. 


Ox of the curious things about recent affiirs 
in Portugal is that, just as on the deaths of Kinz 
Carlos and the Crown Prince Luiz, the new ruler of 
Portugal was almost unknown to the ouiside 
world, so, again, Manoel in his turn is succeed 
by a man whose name has scarcely been heard Ly 
the average man in this country. 

“Sefihor Braga is the most astonished man in 
Portugal,” someone said the other day. Certainly 
it must have been rather a bewildering expericnce 
for a man who has always led a sedentary life, sur- 
rounded by his dear and innumerable books, ta 
have been plunged into a revolution at a momert 2 
notice, and to be made the head of a Governnicnt 
while fighting was still going on in the streets and 
the Roya! palace was bein bombarded. 

Sefihov Theophilo Braga was born in 1845 on the 
island of St. Michael in the Azores. His parents 
were very poor, so that he started life at the very 
bottom of the ladder. When he was three years cld 
his mother died. Soon afterwards his father marricd 
a second time, and young Lraza’s life became a 
burden to him, for his stepmother disliked Lin. 
His First Book. 

This, teo. in spite of the fact that while yet a child 
le carned his own living, and even helped to support 
his parents. He Leceie a compositor in a printing 
office, and while serving his apprenticeship there 
he studied law. 

He published his first Look. “ Green Leaves,” a 
volume of verse, when he was fifteen. For this he 
received a few pounds, and with this money—Leing 
still tormented by his terrible stepmother—he left 
his father’s house. and went to Coimbra, the cnly 
university in Portugal. Here he confesses his life | 
was “an obscure struggle, ov ing to lack of all the } 
means of existence.” But he bore up egainst 
adversity with an unconquezable pride, and never 
lost faith in himself. 

A few years later Le presented himself as a i 
candidate for the professorship of modern European j 
literature at the ‘Superior school’ of Lisbon. 

“What a terrible Lattle,” he says. “All the 


a 


kindness, and, in spite of a!l the forces arrayed 
against him, public opinion forced the Ministry to 
appoint him. 


Almost immediately he tegan his great 
Repvblican campaign, and delivered over 2,900 
lectures in various parts of the country, his remark- 
able eloquence making him a forceful and telling 
speascr. His Looks, too, some hundred an 
thirty volames, formed a powcriul weapon in his 
propaganda. 

King Carlos Liked Him. 

One of the best-known of his books of verse, “ A 
Vision of Time,” was, curiously enough, a favourite 
poem of the late King Carlos, who knew it by leart 
almost, and quoted from it on all possible occasions. 

It is, ind--d, one of the strange ironies of fata 
that this Kinz should Lave lad such a proiound 
respect for the man wi.o was to displace tha 
anza dynasty. Carlos, thovg!: Le was perfectly 


well aware of Braga’s inte: 


mét at cial function 
vogetber in auicable conver- 


him, and when t 
they were ofica se 


sation. 

Indeed, he more than once pressed Braza to visit 
Lim at tle Bova! palace, bat thi: Braga would ncve 
do. 

He certain}: viewed with Lorror the assassina- 
tion: of tie King and Crown Prince, for even his 
enemies tat he isa man *1o detests violence 


and tloodsi.ed; and it is not unlikely that poor 


' Lis place. 


One article of his personal attir: 
by-worl in Portusi!—a ts 
umbrella, wrica be ca: 


A Southport reader wins a Triplet prize thie week. Why don't gou try for one ? 


ie 
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Told Week by Week. 


Only the Prince. 
Poor young Manoel of Portugal, who was called 
30 unexpec and tragically to a throne, has not 
long enjoyed the somewhat bitter pleasures of 


p- 

Ever since boyhood he has been devoted to riding, 
and has regarded the motor a necessity rather than 
a pleasure. Once when still a little boy he was 
out riding with his brother, the Crown Prince. 
While passing through a wood they lost one another, 
and Manoel, espying a little girl,-asked her if she 
had seen his brother. 

The little girl, who had left her companions in a 
huff, scowled at the intruder on her solitude. 

“No, I haven't,” she replied aggressively. 
** Who ts your brother ?” 

With a laugh the boy turned his horse away as 
he answered with a laugh: “Ob, he’s only the 
Crown Prince!” 


Queen Amelie’s Kindness. 

Most of us have learnt in the days of our youth 
that “‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” 
and Queen Amelie. of Port would certainly 
subscribe to its truth. Robbed of husband and son 
at one fell blow, she can regard with equanimity 
the loss of a Crown. 

The people of Lisbon must have a short memory, 
for she has done much for them at one time and 
another. 

On one occasion while driving through Lisbon she 
saw @ crowd and learnt that a young woman had 
fainted. At once stopping her carriage she got out 
and had the unconscious girl carried to a shop and 
medically attended. 

She afterwards learned that her protégée was a poor 
milliner, so she sent for her and gave her t! 
bonnets made by herself. 

“Take these as models,”’ said the Queen, “ call 
them ‘ Bonnets Amelie,’ and tell your customers 
they are made after the Queen’s own fashioning.” 

Retaining one for her own use, Queen Amelie sent 
the girl away happy, and she soon built up quite a 
respectable business, 


How the Duke Got his Name. 
Wits the Duke of Connaught on his way to South 
Africa, it is interesting to recall how His Royal 
Highness got his name. When tho late Queen 
Victoria made up her mind to visit Ireland in 1849, 
there was a great deal of head-shaking in high 
quarters, for Ireland was in anything but a ul 
condition. But the Queen, having once made up 
her mind, was not to be turned back, and she, 
together with the Prince Consort and the Royal 
children, paid triumphant visits to Cork, Dublin, 
and Belfast. 
The Royal children came in for a large share of 
the popular interest, and during the State ion 
through Dublin a stout old lady geined celebrity 
by screaming out: ‘‘ Oh, Queen, dear, make one of 
the darlin’s Prince Patrick, and all Ireland will die 
or ye!” 
is very unofficial hint seems to have been 
remem be for when Her Majesty gave birth to 
another Prince the it Lae (on the aged Duke 
of Wellington’s birthday) the infant was christened 
“ Arthur,” after thé great Irishman, and “ Patrick ” 
after Ireland’s patron saint. The Irish associations 
of his name were further continued by his taki 
the title of Duke of Connaught when he reach 
man’s estate, 


Rockefeller’s Autograph. 

Tue great “Jown” D. Rockefeller is probably 
up against the greatest proposition ” of bis life in 
the fight the Standard Oil tere are waging 
with the Shell and other petroleum companies. 
He will probably find that the big foreign firms are 
mot so easily crushed as the small men he has 
absorbed into his own concern. In fact, he has 
already lost the first round, the contest with the 
Pearson interest in Mexico. 

On one of his visits to Paris he bought a couple 
of wigs from a local wig-maker. When presenting the 
account the tradesman asked for an autograph. 


Parkstone, Dorset, readers! Why don't you follow the example of your fellow townsman and win a Triplet prize ? 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


shall not have the autograph.” 


millionaire ch ly, as he took his departure. 


A Witty Judge. 


us Appeal, has alwa famous as one of 
Sho “best-Aeseoed men of hi ; 
brilliant speaker and has a ly wit, as some of his 
political opponents have discovered more than once. 

On one occasion a member of the party ee 
complained that the Member for South ids 
evidently could not swallow his argument. 

“No,” said Sir William at once, “I don’t want 
to die of indigestion.” 


A Doctor’s Dream. 

Srz Wittiam Rogson’s place as Attorney-General 
will be taken by Sir Rufus Isaacs, that terror, to 
hostile witnesses. 

Once while being cross-examined by the redoubt- 
able K.C. a doctor said to him: “I med about 
you last night, Mr. Isaacs. You have been a night- 
mare to me. I have hardly slept since you let me 
out of the box on Friday. I dreamed you had 
cross-examined me, and I seemed to have nothing 
on but bones!” 


Moon Gazing. 

Sm Rosert Bart, whose impending retirement 
from the lecture platform is announced, is an 
Irishman with more than the usual amount of 
humour. Even when a joke tells against himself 
he is quick to appreciate it. 

On one occasion he alighted at a country railway 
station in Ireland intent on a lecture, and was 
surprised to find no vehicle awaiting him. After a 
time a servant approached, and inquired if he were 
Sir Robert Ball. , 

“ Yes,” said the genial astronomer. 

Then the man apologised for the delay. 

“ T was tould;” Te said, ‘“ to meet an intellectual- 
looking gint.”’ 

At the age of thirty-four Sir Robert was appointed 
Astronomer Royal for Ireland, and for a number of 
years he was at Dunsink Observatory. A working 
man strolled in one day and asked if he could see 
the moon through the large telescope. Sir Robert 
said he would be pleased for him to do so, but he 
must wait till the evening, as it was then daylight. 

The man was disgusted, and as he turned away he 
remarked : 

“ Lor’ bless yer, I can see it meself then without 
any telescope!” 


Harry Lauder’s Breakdown. 
Harry Lauper, who edits the Quips and Jestlets 
this week, has written a book ols reminiscences 
in which he gives the following account of a break- 
down on the Embankment, London. 
“One evening my brougham broke down on the 
Embankment, while I was hurrying from the 
Tivoli to a suburban hall. It was a small mishap, 
and at the most meant only afew minutes’ delay; 
but I was nervous about being late for my turn 
and jumped out, forgetting for the instant that I 
was fully attired in kilt, glengarry, etc.—the 
swaggering corporal in ‘ She’s ma Daisy.’ 
‘* Almost before I had reached the front of the car 
I was surrounded by a crowd of people—they 
seemed to materialise from nowhere—who started 
to shout the choruses of my songs with all the 
lustiness of lung they could muster. It was a 
ludicrous babel, for while some favoured the chorus 
most appropriate to the circumstances, others s' 
‘Stop yer Ticklin’’ and others again joined voc 
issue with ‘ The Lass of Killicrankie,’ 
“A hoarse-voiced cabby, who had drawn up 
al ide, could be heard above the din recom- 
mending me to ‘ Give her a feed of ay, ’Arry, that’s 
wot she wants.’ 
“ By-and-by a couple of policemen strolled 
forward to see what was wrong, but instead of 
keeping the crowd back, they smiled broadly on 
recognising me, and at once chi in with the 
chorus that most strongly appealed to them. 

“* Soon the necessary were effected, and we 
moved away along the Embankment to the 
accompaniment of ringing cheers and shouts of 
f Good old ’Arry Leudab 1° oo 


“Certainly,” replicd Mr. Rockefeller, as he 


Ihe Odd Corner 


signed a cheque for the amount and handed it to 


the man. " : . 
The latter took the cheque doubtfully, remarking, 
“ Thank but if I this to get my money I 


“* Well, yeah. your money,” replied the great 


‘OvB newest judge, Sir William Robson, who is 
ving up the post of Seco Care to become a 


rofession. He is a 
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The Editor will give one of the famous P. W, 
penknives to any reader who sends him a paragra}. 
ie ge for this column. If there is more than oi» 
sender of @ paragraph used, the penknife will Le 


awarded to the reader whose contribution was received firct, 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 
Ir thirty-two is freezing point, what is squeezing 
point ? ° 
Solution below, 


—_—— 


DISGUISED. 
Here is an old friend disguised in high falutin 
langu 
To little rent so imminent 
Prophetical of urgencies 
Attend! And so anticipate 
Sartorial emergencies. 
. This is merely a roundabout way of saying a time- 
honoured proverb. Do you know which one ? 
Solution below. 


; MAKE IT SWIM. 
Cor a fish out of stiff writing paper with a round 
hole in the centre, and from there a narrow channcl 
tothetail. Lay tho 


fish flat on the 
water with the 
upper aide dry. 


hen, without 
touching or blowing upon it, you can make it swim 
by pouring a drop of oil in the hole cut out of the 
centre. 


THE THREE BROTHERS. 
Ong was watching everything, 
While the Apr fetal a 
Each with other never spoke— 
Yet they told a third! 
Even then, before he heard, 
Ev hing he knew ; 
He, in without a word 
Told them what to do. 

Wonderful family this! Do you know who 
they are? 

Solution below. 

THE TWO STEAMERS. 

Two steamers, A and B, leave England for the 
River Plate, a distance of 6,000 miles, A main- 
tains a speed of 8 miles per hour on the road out, 
and 12 miles per hour on the road home to England. 
B does the journey at the rate of 10 miles per hour. 
both going out and coming home, Will tho two 
steamers get back at the same time, or, if not, which 
will arrive home first ? Work it out. 

Solution below. 


WHY? 
WsEn the English tongue we speak _ 
Why is “b ” not rhymed with “freak”? 
Will you tell me why it’s true 
We say “‘ sew” but likewise “few” ? 
And the fashioner of verse 
Cannot cap his “‘ horse” with “worse”? 
“Board” sounds not the same as “ heard’; 
“ Cord” is different from ‘‘ word ” ; 
“ Cow ” is cow, but “ how ”’ is low ; 
“Shoe” is never rhymed with “ foe.” 7 
Think of “ hose,” and “ dose,” and “ lose” ; 
And of “ ”” and also ‘‘ choose.” 7 
Think of “‘ comb,” and “ tomb,” and ‘“ bom). : 
“ Doll ” and “ roll,”’ and “ home »” and “ some, 
And since “ pay” is rhymed with “ say, 
Why not “ paid” with “ said,” I pray ? ' 
We have “ Bi ” and “food,” and “ good, 
“* Mould ” is not pronounced like “‘ could,” 
Wherefore “ done,” but “ gone,” and “ lone’ ? 
Is there any reason known ? 


Solutions. 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 

Two in the shade. - 
DISGUISED. a 

Tus proverb is :—‘ A stitch in time saves Tune 

THE THREE BROTHERS. 
Eye, Ear, and Brain. 

THE TWO STEAMERS. 
7 home first, arriving 50 hours ahea® 


\\ 
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Spruce and Smart ng og who Always Look on 
the Ficld as if They ad Just Stepped Out of a 
Bandbox. 


Ture was when the professional footballer off the 
field preferred a bird's-eye neckerchief to a collar, 
and dressed in very rough clothes. He often went 
on the freld, too, untidy, and unwashed, both as 
regards his person and his jersey and breeks, 

Some footballers still give you a shock when 
you sce them for the first time in private life. The 
% Adonis” or “ Hercules” of the field ‘who, in his 
football togs was a picture of manly symmetry 
cr strength, is a very different person in a reach- 
me-down suit, a tie that motor-’buses shy at, and a 
rat-catcher cap. : 

A fev players, too, seem to delight in turning out 
inill-fitting and stained jerseys, discoloured knickers, 
and loose, shapeless, stockings. 

The majority of modern “ pros,” however, are 
neatly, even well dressed, both on and off the field. 
Their photographs in private lifo show them 
wearing well-cut serge or tweed cuits, smart double 
turn-over collars, neat tics, and well-shaped bowler 
hats or caps. 

Their football clothes are also well-made and 
well-fitting. Some of them are regular dandics, 
both on and off the field. 


A Brush-up at Half-time. 

For example, there is Whittingham, of Chelsea. 
When he steps on the field he always looks as if he 
had just come from having his hair dressed by a 
fashionable barber. 

Certainly these neatly well-brushed 
locks are apt to get disturbed and dishevelled in 
the course of the game, but the famous inside 
right always returns after the interval with his 
light-brown hair smoothed, parted, and apparently 
freshly brilliantined. 

One really would not be surprised to see Whit- 
tingham produce a comb and pocket-mirror and go 
through his toilette during a temporary stoppage 
of astrenuous game. Whittingham is also very neat 
in his football togs, and should he dirty his white 
knickers in the first half he always changes them 
ae the alien 

ugby players are not supposed to wear ri on 
the field, Sat many “ poo "pros do. Luather 
Chelsea man, Brawn, wears a gold signet ring 
which flashes in the sunlight as he dashes along the 
touch line. 

Colin Veitch, of Newcastle, is conspicuously neat 
and tidy both in his professional and private 
capacities. Wallace, of Aston Villa, is another 
football dandy who pays particular attention to his 
hair, The Rugby man generally looks smarter 
tnan his ‘Soccer’? brother, because he tucks his 
jersey inside his belt, but many “ Soccer” players 
now follow their example, and also have their jerseys 
uade skin-tight instead of loose and flapping. 


In Patent Leather Shoes. 

The “Soccer” goalkeeper has especial oppor- 
tunities for dandyism. 

_He has to wear a distinctive sweater or jersey. 
For cxample, the start of the recent Chelsea vt. 
Clapton Orient match was delayed because both 
coalkeepers turned out in colours which the referee 
‘lid not consider sufficiently distinctive from those of 
the other players. Scott, the Everton goalie, 
always looks as if he had just stepped out of a 
bandbox, while Kitchen, the saviour of West Ham 
United on many an occasion, is always smart and 
workmanlike in appearance. 

One of the most striking sights on the football 

field of a few years back was the appearance of that 
truly great footballer, Wreford-Brown, of the 
Corinthians, who consistently turned out to play zna 
pair of dazzling patent father shoes. 
_ Teams, as a rule have a thorough wash during the 
interval, and cone out with clean faces and hands. 
“votball dandyism should be encouraged, for a 
reasonable pride in appearance means self-respect. 
f The wen who are guilty of dirty tricks on the 
field are usually physically dirty men, and slovenly 
in their attire, . 


Southport’s Success with Triplets 


A Column of Up-to-Date Items—Mostly 
About Portugal. 


Many happy returns! Archbishop Usher calculates 
ped man was created at 9 a.m. on October 2lst, 
B.C, 


Portucat is the most illiterate country in be at 
Three ont of every four adult Portuguese can neither 
read nor write. 


Morper trials in this couc‘ry seldom last longer 
than five or six days, onc of the few exceptions being the 
trial of Henry Wainwright for the murder of Harriet 
Lane, which lasted nine days. 


Portvcat has not always been called Portugal. 
It gvas formerly Lusitania. The present name is 
derived from Porto Callo, the ancient name of the 
towu now known to us as Oporto. 


Morr than one European State in modern times 
has tried republicanism for a while. Spain, for 
instance, declared itself a republic in 1873, and Greece 
in 1830 ; but in each case the experiment lasted only a 
few months. 


History repeats itself. The Municipal Cuards 
fought for King Manoel at Lisbon, and died fighting. 
The Swiss Guards did the same for King Louis when 
the first French revolution broke out, and five thousand 
of them perished. 


Mr. Joun Tyree, the head-keeper of the reptiles 
at the “Zoo,” has just recovered from tho bite of a 
poisonous snake. A predecessor of his, Edward 
Curling, was not so fortunate. He was bitten by a 
cobra, and died within an hour. 


Wirnry the last two years three European States 
have effected a complete change as regards their 
position in the family of the nations, Bulgaria and 
Montenegro having declared themselves kingdoms, 
while Portugal has become a republic. 


Tur United Kingdom, Spain, Holland, Belgium, and 
Greece, all of which—-with the exception, perhaps, of 
Spain—are quite firmly established monarchies, were 
once republics. In thecase of England, however, duving 
the greater part of the time Cromwell was king in fact. 


Tne Necessidades Palace, King Manoel's Lisbon 
residence, which was bombarded by the revolutionists, 
owes ils curious name to a sacred shrine that formerly 
stood there, and which was dedicated to ‘* Nossa 
Senhora das Necessidades "’—Our Lady of Necessities. 


Tnx Dowager Queen Maria Pia is the only Queen 
now alive who was married by proxy. She was 
married in October, 1862, at Turin, to a bridegroom 
who merely represented King Luis, and it was not until 
September, in Lisbon, that she was actually marricd 
to the King. 


Tue lose of life in the recent revolution in Portugal, 
though scrious enough in itsclf, was trifling hy com- 
arison with that which occurred during the first 
‘rench revolution, when, according to Prudhomme, 
18,663 persons were guillotined, ani 403,748 per.shed 
in other ways. 


Captaty Kexpatt, who brought about the ar:es* of 
Crippen and Le Neve, has been paid the £250 thet was 
offered. The biggest criminal reward ever placarded 
was £10,000, offcred by the British Government in 1882 
for the arrest of the murderers of Lord F. Cavendish 


and Mr. Burke. 

Denixe thé year hetween October Ist, 1798, and 
October Ist, 1799, Nelson received a large number of 
rewards for his victories in the Mediterrancan. Besides 
his peerage, he reeived from Britain and_ other 
countries and Sovercigns no less than £23,700, in 
addition to jewels. 

Dip King Manoel, one wonders, when he fled from 
Iisbon, carry away vith him the great Braganza 
diamond, the most. valuable heirloom of his family ? 
If so, he will be a rich man, for at the lowest computa- 
tion its value is in exccss of £3,000,000, while some 
experts have put it as high as £56,000,000. The gem 
is the size of a hen's egg, and weighs over a pound. 


! A Southport reader wins a Triplet prize thie woek. 
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The Life Stery of the Man 
who has Banished the Brog- 
erzes from Portugal. 
On of the curious things about recent affairs 
in Portugal is that, just as on the deaths of King 
Carlos and the Crown Prince Luiz, the new ruler of 
Portugal was almost unknown to the outside 
world, so, again, Manoel in his turn is succeeded 
by a man whose name has scarcely been heard by 

the average man in this country. 

“Sefihor Braga is the most astonished man in 
Portugal,” someone said the other day. Certainly 
it must have been rather a bewildering experience 
for a man who has always led a sedentary life, sur- 
rounded by his dear and innumerable books, ta 
have been plunged into a revolution at a moment's 
notice, and to be made the head of a Government 
while fighting was still going on in the streets and 
the Royal palace was beins bombarded. 

Sefthorv Theophilo Braga was born in 1843 on the 
island of St. Michael in the Azores. His parents 
were very poor, so that he started life at the very 
bottom of the ladder. When he was three years old 
his mother died. Soon afterwards his father married 
a second time, and young Braga’s life became a 
burden to him, for his stepmother disliked him. 


His First Book. 

This, too, in spite of the fact that while yet a child 
he carned his own living, and even helped to support 
his parents. He becaine a compositor in a printing 
office, and while serving his apprenticeship there 
he studied law. 

He published his first Look, “‘ Green Leaves,” a 
volume of verse, when he was fifteen. For this he 
received a few pounds, and with this money—being 
still tormented by his terrible stepmother—he left 
his father’s house, and went to Coimbra, the cnly 
university in Portugal. Here he confesses his life 
was “an obscure struggle, owing to lack of all the 
means of existence.” Byt he bore up against 
adversity with an unconquerable pride, and never 
lost faith in himself. 

A few years later he presented himself as a 
candidate for the professorship of modern European 
literature at the ‘‘ Superior School” of Lisbon. 

“What a terrible battle,” he says. “ All the 
Conservative elements were opposed to me. 
Catholics, monarchists, metaphysicians, ultra- 
romanticists, and journalists in the Government's 
pay!” But by this time his name was beginning 
to be known as a poet and a philosopher, and, above 
all, as a man of remarkable intelligence and great 
kindness, and, in spite of all the forces arrayed 
against him, public opinion forced the Ministry to 
appoint him. 

Almost immediately he began his great 
Republican campaign, and delivered over 2,000 
lectures in various parts of the country, his remark- 
able eloquence making him a forceful and telling 
speaker. His books, too, some hundred an 
thirty volemes, formed a powerful weapon in his 
propaganda. 

King Carlos Liked Him. 

One of the best-known of his books of verse, ‘A 
Vision of Time,” was, curiously cnough, a favourite 
poem of the late King Carlos, who knew it by heart 
almost, and quoted from it on all possible occasions, 

It is, indeed, one of the strange ironies of fate 
that this King should have had such a profound 
respect for the man who was to displace the 
Braganza dynasty. Carlos, though he was perfectly 
well aware of Braga’s intensely republican senti- 
ments, openly showed tac high opinion he held of 
him, and when they met at any official function 
they were often seen together in amicable conver- 
sation. 

Indeed, he more than once pressed Braga to visit 
him at the Royal palace, but this Braga would never 
do. 

He certainly viewed with horror the assassina- 
tions of the King and Crown Prince, for even his 

enemics admit that he is a man who detests violence 
and bloodshed ; and it is not unlikely that poor 
King Manoel will not find more deep and genuine 
sympathy in the ranks of his own followers than he 
would find in the heart of the man who has taken 
his place. 

One article of his personal attire has become a 
by-word in  Portugal—a__ rusty-looking black 
umbrella, which he carries under Lis Icft arm, 
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Why don't gou try for one ? 
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Ms. Attaw BERESForD sat on the 


“What was it Blucher said?” 
he meditated ™ Wasn't it ‘What 
a city to loot ?’” 

The motor-’bus stopped to set down 
and Mr. Beresford glanced shrewdly at the 
around. He made a note on his cuff, “ 
jowellers—48 Ciark Street.” 


did my 


person, could remove that fastening in a 
couple of minutes. The job must be giv 
and so, though tho idea is wholly mine, he will demand 


more than half the net profit.” 
Suddenly Mr. lord’s face tened. From 
lace on the "bus he could see clearly into the 


Street branch of the Middlesex 


Fm, 
an ailment. I must have a look at this poor sufferer.” 

He vardly descended from the ’bus, walked aat 
{nto the k, and said to one of the clerks, “ I 
have a word with the manager, please ?” 

The next moment the manager came forward. Mr. 
Beresford eyed him shrewdly as he did eo, and made 
a mental note—‘ Last year’s summer suit—been 
pressed—boots with patch at the side—poor fellow— 
“—— to keep respectable on his salary.”” 

“T merely wished to know if you could oblige me 
by changing me a five-pound note,” said Mr. Beresford 
courteo 


usly. 

“Certainly,” said the manager. “Kindly write 
your name on the back of it.” : 

Ra) Mr. Beresford scrawled, “ Arthur Smith, 
LD.S., ” on the note. 

“ Thank youso much. I am infinitely obliged to you. 
It is so eakeud to be without chan By the way, 
I hope to take rooms for my practice in this neighbour- 
hood. If 80, may I trouble you to open a small account 
lor me.” 

“* Delighted, I’m sure,” teplied the manager beaming. 
Like ig eee he welcomed hew accounts, 
for they mean morc turnover, and directors look at the 
turnover of a branch when the manager wishes for an 
advanced salary. 

“‘ Teeth in a deplorable condition,” noted Mr. Beres- 

“ The wonder would be if he hadn’t toothache.” 

“ Well, if I settle in this neighbourhood I'l look in 
Sheed es he 9 “In the age eho am much 
t) to you for your courtesy. -day !’ 

ee Good-ds » Mr. Smith!” said the manager, who 
had o the name on the note. 

renndiag preston" Ais another tol fe pct 
surr. an office to across 
the road from the bank. That todo. Being on 
the second floor it is not likely to draw too much business. 
Now, didn’t young Vigor tell me that he had qualified 
as a dentist before he up s more lucrative occu- 
pation. - He shall be my assistant. I wonder how the 
profession of dentistry will suit me. The main 
is to say that you will not hurt and to hurt most 
abominably.. Yes, I must be a dentist.” 

A week later a workman ie a sign ca the office 
window, “ Arthur Smith, L.D.S., Painless Extractions. 
American Crown Work. Hours 9 to 6.” 


5 
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manager smiled as his new client-paid in a 
hundred and Mr. Smith observed, with the eye 
of an enthusiastic dentist, that his teeth still sadly 
needed attention. 

“* By the by,” said Mr. Smith, “ you know, of course, 


that there are some very expensive fittings in my 
profession. I am getting some of them on the instal- 
ment system. You would not, of course, object to my 


giving your bank as a reference? I could, of course, 
pay for them at once, but I don’t want to run short of 
capital when I’m just making a start.” 

e bank- replicd that he would be pleased 
to do what he could for Mr. Smith. 

During the next fortnight the dentist called in two 
or three times to pay in small amounts to his credit. 
On the other several large cheques were debited 
ore t, iyiome — his Lett wether low. M 

your ess is pro satisfactory,” sai 
Mr. Mellor, the bank-manager, ocr menor ig 
“  “ Fairly so,” said the dentist, “ but one must not 
too much at the beginning. I wish that you 
eould help me in one small matter, Mr. Mellor.” 

The bank-ma looked a trifle dubious. He 
thought that the new client was about to ask for an 
o t, and he determined to refuse the application 
at once unless excellent security was offered. 


What Bexhill hae done Bexhill casa 


ft 


The Story of a Cleve: Cracksman and a Crib He Cracked. 
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By VERNON RALSTON. 


"It is a personal favour that I ask, Mr. Mellor. 
Eoe ee: of oO. that it ie waproteesionat yA = 
to advertise. My wa gotti wn M 
recommendations. Now al the tradespeople 
here bank with you. Your word w go a lo 
you will excuse me being 


my 

cost you from twelve to fifteen 
they would cost you nothing. 
that when your customers see that your teeth are out— 
-ang they are bound to notice it—you will tell them that 
Smith, the new dentist across the road, is attending 
to you. And I think that you will also be able to say 
that my dentistry gives you great satisfaction.” 

The manager seemed much peered. He was a poor 
man with many children and few teeth. 

“ It isa very generous offer, Mr. Smith. I hardlydike 
to take advantage of it.” 

“Not at all—don’t talk about generosity in the 
matter. It’s a re good business speculation for 
me. I should not offer to do this were you a een 
here, but“in a way you are a public character. e 
fact that you are quietly advertising me will make my 
business. The favour is on your side. Now, please, 
don’t disappoint me.” 

“* Well, if that is the case I am = at your service, 
Mr. Smith, and I can assure you that I will let all our 
clients here know where I am getting my teeth.” 

“Thanks, eo much. At any rate, you will be able 
to say that my charges are most reasonable, and I 

hope that you will be able to add that my work is most 
satisfactory. Of course, I should like you to come at 
an hour w ah eet Dey es ressed by other 
patients. Perhaps you ~ to-day for a 
examination direct © bank closes.” 

Mr. Mellor agreed, and after business was over his 
mouth was solemnly examined. 

“There are ten teeth that must come out,” said the 
dentist. “I s ly recommend you to have gas. 
Would to-morrow at this time suit you. If so, I will 
arrange for # professional friend to come and assist 
me to administer the gas. However, if to-morrow 
at three won't suit you would Thursday or Friday at 
the same time do?” 

“* Better get it over at once,” said Mr. Mellor. 

“To-morrow, then. I'll arrange for my friend to 
be here. Now, don’t be nervous, Mr. Mellor, I assure 
you that you will have no whatever.” 

Promptly at three the next day the bank-man 
closed his premises, left them in charge of the caretaker 
who lived at the back, and went across to the dentist's 
rooms. He found Mr. Smith waiting there with 


another gentleman. 

“My friend. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Mellor. He {s to 
help me in coisas | with you. Now, if you would 
kindly seat yourself in that chair, please. Don’t be 
atraie, I assure you that you will be absolutely 
uriconscious.” 

A few minutes afterwards the manager was abso- 
lutely under the influence of the gas. Curiously 
en » however, the head of the establishment did 
no tothe patient. He merely stood by with a pair 
of forceps in his hand while Mellor was going under 
the influence of the gas. But directly unconscious- 
ness had supervened he left everything to his assistant, 
who extracted the teeth with great dexterity. 

“ He’s coming out now,” said the assistant in a 


w ; 
Promptly Mr. Smith scized a large tooth with 
aay 4 bi | stood by. 

“ Ah, Mr. Mellor, feeling a little queer 2” cried Mr. 
Smith. ‘ It’s all well over now. is last one was a 
terror. Thought that I should have had to break 
it, but it is out all right. Now, just rinse your mouth 
with warm water. You stood it admirably. Now I 
recommend you to lie down on the sofa for half an 
hour or so. Then you had better take a cab home. 
Till the mouth is ay healed I should keep to a 
soft diet. In a few days, when the gums have 
thoroughly hardened, you will feel perfectly fit. You'll 
be ready to be fitted for your new sct in a month.” 

Directly the bank-manager had gone the dentist 
turned to his assistant. ‘What a beastly business 
itis! Were I to take it up permanently I should charge 
@ guinea for each extraction. Thank heaven no one 
seeks me out up these flights of stairs. At least one 
man did look me up the other day, but with consider- 
able presence of mind I told him that his mouth was far 
too swollen for me to operate onhim. As he'd a raging 
toothache I don’t doubt he went to some less con- 
scientious dentist and had it out at once.” - 

“Got your share of the work done all right?” 
inquired the assistant. 

“ Beautifully, beautifully—a couple of days will 
suffice to complete that. Now there's another 
question. I want a decent singer.” 


WEEK EXDI“G 
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“ A singer!” exclaimed his cum. 
panion. 

“Yes, lama philanthropist. Nut 
only do I extract teeth free of chary, 
but I try to brighten the lives ‘uf 
the gage I want someone to sing 
. to the poor people who live in the 
squalid lane at the back of the bank. A good tenur, 
who could work off ‘ Love Me andthe Worldis Minc,’ 
would do.”* 

“* What about Sellars 1” 

“The very man. Let him know that if ho wants to 
earn a ten-pound note easily he can do it by fascinating 
the residents in Danby Row on Friday evening at 
Sent preciaaly. But he must aing for a good half 

our, 


‘* Is that all then?” 

“No, you must give two of the boys a tenner cach 
to have a fight at the other end of Clark Strect on 
Friday evening at eight precisely. They can ascault tio 
police if necessary. But no excessive violence—\» 
mustn’t be brutal. Just enough to let them be run i: 
and get forty shillings and costs.” 

On Friday night the inhabitants of Danby Row 
were delighted to hear a fine tenor voice ringing out, 
“Love Me and the World is Mine.” All crowded to 
their windows, and Mr. Smith, the philantiroji: 
dentist, was delighted to see that the bank carctak«r 
and his wife wero at their back’windows appreciati: 
the music, 

At that very moment two gentlemen quarrelled at t!.0 
distant end of Clark Street, and squared up to on: 
another in the dusk. Soon an excited crowd gathere:'. 
and in a minute the policeman on the beat arrived «1 
the scene. Then both combatants transferred th: ir 
attentions to the constable. 

Mr. Smith glanced quickly down the strect, ani 
— that the policeman had sufficicnt occupation 
and that all the people in the street were hurrying down 
to see the fun, turned quietly to the bank door. Oro 
twist of a key and it opened. He entered, close it 
pond him, and in another moment was behi 

e bank counter — safes. Very quictly ail 


methodii , he went them, transferring all 
the gold notes to his pockets. He shook his heal 
as he looked at the silver. “ Too bulky!” he though. 


“*Mustn’t leave here with pen pockets. Thank 
heaven, I’m not greedy! There's all of three thousand 
fn gold and notes, anyhow.” 
minute later he had finished. He carefully locked 
all the safes behind him and then glided out of tho 
bank door. “ Love Me and the World is Mince ” stiil 
rang out. He an excited crowd watching (vo 
men being en to the police station ‘ Virv 
deplorable |” said the dentist toa bystander.“ Shuws 
what drink will bring men to.” 
When Mr. Beresford reached his flat in Hyde Park 
Mansions he found his former assistant waiting for |.im. 
“ Went like clockwork,” said Mr. Beresford checr- 


fully. “Cleared ev out and locked up tle 
place N will be discovered till the cler!.s 
arrive the morni Then the question will be 
which of them robbed the bank. e keys worked 


lendidly. Of course, I had time to take grand 
Spromions of them all whilst the poor beggar was under 


the ” 
isi Flow much did you rake in?” asked Vigor cagcrly. 
“ Well, we need not go into that little detail. You 
extracted the teeth, didn’t you? Now, suppose that 
you're paid fifty pounds a tooth, will that suit you ’ 
Vigor smiled. 
“You almost make me regret that I dropped 
dentistry. Igis a far more lucrative occupation than I 


Then that is all,” said Mr. Beresford. ‘“* Of course, 
I shall have to get rid of the notes on the Continent. 
The landlord will soon drop in to seize tho furnituro 
of the dentist’s rooms. I’m afraid he'll have diti- 
cultics with the hire purchase people. There is 4 
balance of one pound one ming and twopence to my 
credit in the Middlesex bank. e manager is welcome 
to keep that. He may need it to pay for his sct of false 
teeth. Well, Vigor, you did Fie work admirably— 
still, I deserve some credit. id not I also do a little 
extraction ?”” 


THE BOGUS DENTIST 


mentioned in this story had no right to use the Ieltcrs 
L.D.S. after his name—in fact, by doing so he rendered 
himself liable to a fine of £20. There are thousunds 
of men in this country pulling teeth and supplying 
artificial ones who know nothing about dental work, and 
who mislead their victims into believing they are 
properly qualified dentists. 

Some astounding revelations of the quack dentixts’ 
methods are appearing every weeb in M. A. P., which 
may be obtained everywhere for a penny. 

If you are having your teeth seen to, make sure that 
the man who has the work in hand is properly quatifies 
and on the Dentist's Register. You will be ama:ed if 
you read this week's M.A. P. Get a copy now- 


Therefore Bexhill readera you ought te trv for another Trintet vrize- 


ha | 
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By Our SPORTING CONTRIBUTOR. 


A.rHoven a good many people run down modern 
pheasant shooting as being an unsportsmanlike 
pastime, there is, a8 a matter of fact, a good deal 
more in this kind of shooting than meets the cye of 
the uninitiated. 

An up-to-date pheasant shoot might well be 

compared to a battle, for it is just a question of 
tactics whether you succeed in corncring your 
birds, or whether, on the other hand, they elude 
you, making the day's sport: a failure. 
“A pheasant shoot, to be successful, must be 
carried through according to some careftilly thought- 
out plan, which can only be matured by one who 
possesses & thorough knowledge of the coverts 
that are to be shot. But, whatever the nature 
of these woods may be, it is tolerably certain that 
the services of a number of “ stops ” will be required, 
and herein lies a common obstacle to the success 
of the shoot. 

A “stop” is a man or boy who is placed in a 
certain place with instructions to keep tapping 
with his stick, in order to prevent the birds passing 
the spot where he stands. 

Suppose there is a big hedge, with a dry ditch 

le 


running down the middle, and at the end of this 


oF. 


Teal! 
ie (hl if i id i 


The sleeping “ stop’? wil often let fifty @ a hundred 
pheasants pass him. 


hedge a stile. If a “stop” be placed at this stilo 
the birds, hearing him tap, will not venture down 
the ditch, Lut very often the “stop” is lazy, 
gets tired of tapping. and dozes on the stile, with ihe 
result shown in the first picture. 

When this happens, as many as fifty or a hundred 
pheasants wiil fellow one another down the ditch, 
and, breaking away from the wood that is being 
shot, will race off to some other beat, or petiiaps 
even on to somcone else’s ground. 

While the “stop” is doing, or neglecting, his 
duty in the way mentioned, the beaters aro, of 
course, heating out the woods in strips, driving 
pheasants and rabbits forward to the guns. ‘These 
beaters are under the direction of the hcad-keeper, 
who walks with them and sees that they perform 
their duties properly. 

The natura! tendency of most beaters is to go 
forward too fast, and if this is allowed they simply 
walk over the game, which breaks back and cscapes. 
The second picture shows another mistake which 
will go far to spoil any pheasant shoot, and that is 
when the men are placed too far apart from one 
another. This happens when too big a strip 
of covert is taken at a time, the result being that 
pheasants and rabbits bolt back through the gaps 
left between the beaters. 
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Mar : “ Our pastor preached a sermon on marriage 
on Sunday.” 


Fdythe: “ Did it seem to have a stimulating 
ofect 2” 

Mae: “No. On the contrary, it was so solemn 
and conveyed so many warnings that it brose off 
two engagements.” 


Don’t buy your winter furs, lady readers, until you'v 
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The success of a pheasant shoot, however, 
cannot be insured even by the best beaters and 
the most conscientious “stops,” since all their 
efforts will prove in vain if the guns fail to shoot 
straight. 

Perhaps the most aggravating thing that 
can happen in this connection is that shown in the 
third illustration. Here we see the sporti 
farmer, who has a strip of land close to the w: 
that is being shot, acd, for one reason or another, 
has quarrelled with the squire. 

Hearing that there is going to be a shoot, Farmer 
Giles takes his gun, and plants himself just over the 
boundary hedge, where he calmly waits develop- 
ments. ‘The host of the shooting party will, of 
course, plant some man on whom he thinks he can 
rely near his own side of the boundary, and presently 
the birds will come flying over. 

Now it is quite on the cards that a guest in this 
position, knowing who stands behind him, will 
get over-anxious and nervous. As sure as he does 
so, he will miss bird after bird, and as sure as he 


If the beaters are placed too far apart, three-quarters of 
the game will run back and the pheasants will not rise. 


does miss, the farmer will bring them down. The 
respectite feclings of the host, the guest, and the 
farmer under these conditions can be more readily 
guessed than described ! 

Another type of guest whose conduct makes a big 
difference to the bag, at any rate, so far as rabbits 
are concerned, is the man shown in the fourth 
sketch. This gentleman may be dubbed the 
 star-gazer.” for directly he is left in his place he 
fixes his eyes skywards, waiting for the pheasants 
to appear, and quite ignoring the many rabbits 
which will come whipping across the drive, probably 
long before the first pheasant has taken to wing at 
all. 
Asa matter of fact, the beaters always shout when 
a pheasant rises, and the ery of “ Cock forward!” 
should be enough to put you on the alert. Mean- 
time, you miss a lot of shooting by becoming a 
“ star-gazer.” 

The general idea in a pheasant shoot is, of course, 
to drive the birds into a corner of the wood, from 


A sportsman should be carcful not to quarrel with a 

farmer who has @ field near his coverts. Farmer Giles 

obtains his revenge by calmly picking off any birds that 
are missed. 


“Miss Prve has a theory for reforming the 
world.” 

“ What is it?” . - 

“ Mothers ought to exchange children. 

“ What good would that do ? u 

“ Mothers always have such strict ideas about how 
other women's children should be brought up.”’ 
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which they fly out, in numbers at a time, over the 
heads of the guns outside. 

These “ het corners,” as they are called, form the 
most exciting episodes in the day's shooting. The 
beaters are banging with their siicks and shouting 


Star-gazers do not help to incrzase the bag. While they 
are star-gazing fur pheasants, rabbits slip by unnoticed, 


lustily, the guns outside are firing as fast as ever they 
can, while the birds are getting up continually 
with a loud beating of wings. 

But at every corner there are many birds who 
will not face the music, and who fly back right 
through the tops of the trecs, and it is to deal with 
these wily ones that the inside gun lays himself out. 

His position is not a showy one; no one sees 
his performance, for he stands away back behind 
the beaters; but none the less, in my opinion, 
his is the most sporting position of the lot. 

A good shot will probably hit five out of six 
pheasants flying into the open at a hot corner, 
but put him as inside gun, and the tale will be very 
different. Here you get the birds coming back at 
full speed, high up, and between the branches of 
the big trees. How are you going to bring them 
down ? 

Say you hear a bird coming back towards you. 
The chances are that you will see it once, at 
least, before it comes within shot. Once seen, 


Inside gun at a “hot corner"’ of a.covert has a warm 

time. Many birds turn and fly back through the tops of 

the trees. He markg a certain opening and fires as soon 
as they show themselves, 


you will know the line of its fight. and must then 
make up your mind when you will shoot at it. My 
meaning is illustrated in the fifth picture. Here the 
inside gun gets several glimpses of his bird, 
and makes up his mind to fire as it passes ‘“‘ the 
marked spot ” shown in the sketch. 

It is more or Icss of a snap shot. and t! e min who 
cannot make up his mind quickly just wh n he is 
going to shoot will only succeed in cuitin ; a few 
branches off the trees, while his pheasant sails oft 
intriumph. But when one of these shots does coma 
off it is the most sporting shot in a day's pheasant 
shooting. 


| Mercnant: “I hear you’ve been grumbling 

| because you've got so much to do.” 

i Clerk: ‘“ Well, yes, — sir; I do think 

' that——” i 

| Merchant : ‘* We'll have to give you so much mora 
to do hereafter that you won't have time to 

| grumble.” 


e read the fur article in the Novembsr “Royal Magazine.” ; 
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Our Gourls 


A Rough Tongue. 
“He had a tongue like a cocoanut door-mat,” a 
lice surgeon 
LSet of his statement that a man had been intoxi- 
cated. 


. Merely a Carman. 

“My father is a coal merchant,” a man stated at 
Kingston Police Court. 

“No,” said the missionary, “he is a carman to 
a coal merchant.” : 

: Crossing the Line. 

“T bave been an old sailor,” said a man, in answer 
to a charge at Old Street of being drunk and 
disorderly, “and on Saturday I met a few old ship- 
meer Imes perbaps we did cross the line together 

endly way. 
. The Files evidence, however, showed that far 
from being friendly, Burrows was challenging every- 
one near bim to fight. 

Fined 5s. 
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CARRYING FATHER’S DINNER. 
“Taxrxa farver’s dinner” is a regular midday 
tion for many children in working-class com- 
munities, or where foundries and ironworks abound. 
The dinner, or breakfast, is carried in a can, hot, 
and ready for the breadwinner’s consumption. In 
the North 
e 


the “ pitcher stick” illustrated here is 


OL y Ma 
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Te 
found very useful at such times, for one child can take 
several cans at one journey. The handles of the cans 


are placed in the slots of the stick, as depicted, and 
the yo grasps the stick in the centre. re 
is then no danger of spilling any liquid that ma: be 


COOKING MADE EASY. 

Bastrxa the meat during the process -of cooking 
fs not a pleasant job, and it is often neglected, with the 
result that the joint becomes hard and burnt. . The 
simy¥ve contrivance described here will remedy this 

trouble and ease the cook, for the 

@ meat is basied automatically. A 

is a tin, like the ones in general 

use, in which the food is cooked. 
5] dD B is a deep cover, which allows 
Plenty of space over the joint 
and fits on the tin A. This 


, cover is vided with a 
C-e?y B ventilator C, which allows the 
bs , gases to escape, and also with 


@ circular i eegre on the top. 
D is a shallow tin dish, fitted 
with a wire strainer, which fits 
in the hole in the cover, and E 
is a lid which is placed over D 
and complete the apparatus. When in use some raw 
trimmings and fat are put into the strainer D, and 
as the oven becomes hot the fat melts and gradually 
drops upon the meat beneath, thoroughly basting 
it, ° 
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Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that | 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


A Smile that Came Off. 
The Chairman (to prisoner who had been sentenced 


d at the Middlesex Sessions, in | to three months at Halifax): ‘‘You smiled as you 


entered the dock. Smile now!” 


A Sportsman. 
A man sentenced to a month’s hard labour at 
Portsmouth for larceny said to the chairman : “I will 
toss you whether I do two months or nothing.” 


You Naughty Boy. 
“I don’t know what mother will say,” said a boiler- 
maker, when he was c! with g drank at 
Chiswick. The Acton Bench fined him five shillings. 


Ought to Keep a Book. 
Asked the age of one of her hters, a woman 
stated at Highgate that she did not know. 
Tie Negeese: “ Who is to know if the mother 
The Mother: “I have eight children, and I get 
them a bit mixed.” 


Warr Envive 
Oct. 27, 1910. 
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So it Seems. 

A defendant, proceeding to cross-examine a d t 
witness at Greenwich Police Court, asked: “ Can sin 
ee ee tn 

Witness : “No, I can’t.” (Laughter.) 


_ No Waiting. 

When brought before Mr. Plowden at the West 
London Police-court charged with being found in an 
Eari’s Court house for a felonious purpose, a prisoner 
remarked, “I was asked to take a box to the house, 
and the door stood open and I went in.” 

Mr. Plowden: “ Well, there’s another door standin 
open for you now, and you must go through that 
door for two months.” 


One Better. 

“ He has 28s. per week,” a plaintiff said of a debtor 
at Clerkenwell. 

His Honour: “He says he has 29s., so he goes one 
better than you. How many children has he?” 

The Plaintiff : “ Five.” 
Pieced pre “He says toed letter he has sir. 

again he goes one better you.” (Laughter.) 
An order was made. 


An electro-plated pencil-case is given to the sender of each accepted picture par. used on this page. We | 


cannot undertake to return unsuitable paragraphs 


MEASURING THE CATCH. 

In some rivers and under some associations the 
followers of Izaak Walton are not allowed to take away 
certain fish unless they reach.a certain size. Pre- 
suming the angler hauled ashore a trout of eight inches 
in length and the laws of the river in which he was 
fishing demanded that no trout under nine inches long 
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be removed, then back the finny one would go into 
his native element. So that they can tell whether 
or not a fish reaches the aired standard some 
Se eather te es at the end of their 

and measure any suspected fish before deciding 
if it shall go into their basket or back into the sane 
to continue ite growth, 
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LIKE A CHISEL. 
ALTHOUGH the axe shown here appears to be just 
an one ‘it possesses a jarity and 
convenience quite its own. The blade * an 
ordinary axe is like A, being bevelled off on each 
side. The one 


one side, like a 
chisel. It is 
used i sharp- 
ening hop-poles 
or stakes for 
fencing. The 
woodman has 
. Merely to raise 
the tool and 
drop it verti- 
cally on the 
stake, as shown 
at C, when it 
enters thestako 
without being 
pressed to its work with the wrist. How an ordinary 
axe must be held to accomplish the same work is shown 


accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


by D. It must be held in a slanting direction, and tends 

to follow the curved, dotted line, a Proven Which 

causes a great strain on the wrist and arm. 
ee eee 


NEEDS A BUSH. 

“ Good wine,” says Shak “ needs no bush"; 
but in Portugal the wine-shop keepers do not appear 
to agree with his 
statement. Everv 
little tavern in 
Oporto and the 

rer parts of 

isbon has a 
withered branch 
hung outside as 
shown in the 
Memee||% illustration. The 

San |/@™~ reason is that 
(gs about 70 per cent. 
of the Portugusss 
can neither read nor write, and hanging a branch 
outside is the ised method of announcing thit 
wine is for yale withi 


—_——o li. 


PREVENTS FURTHER CRACKING. 
ReapERSs may per- 
haps have noticed a ring 
scratched round the 
fractured portion of s 
broken plate-glass 
window and ae 
as to its meani e 
ring is cut. with a 
a, round the 
am part to prevent 
the cracks from extent 
ing beyond it. But for 
the ring the fractures 
might spread and 
ultimately render the 
whole of the expensive 
large pane quite useless. 
The pane is removed 
as soon as possible, and 
| the undamaged glass can 
i be cut up and atilised 
* for smaller windows. 


at 
° 


Sx“ , 


Ht aked 2a ads | 


Vegetarian Prize-Fighters. 
A six-round glove contest has taken place hetweon 
“ Young Cabbage,” of Fulham, and “Spud ” Murphy, 
of Wandsworth. In the first round “ Young 


Cabbage” apparently boiled over and knocked the 
Irish potato out, 


Football—Lockjaw—Death. 
Lockjaw brought on in an extraordinary way 
caused the death of Mr. Albert: Philpott, an 
accountant of Martock, Somerset. In trying to kick 
s football, he. fell and hurt his thumb, and this 
caused the disease from which he died. 


The Fun-Maker. 

Life in a small town on Lake Como is being made 
fnteresting by the pleasantries of a certain Italian 
Count, who showed his subtle humour by engaging a 
fat cook and forbidding her to use his staircases. 
Oné of the daily excitements was to see her hauled 
up outside the house by two menservanta. 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Climbing the Ladder. 

Mr. R. C. Kevins, who was once a herd-boy on a 
farm near Kells, Co. Meath, has been - appointed 
United States Ambassador to Austria, 

Friend of Runaway Couples. 

The Rev. R. Schroeder, who has died at Heligoland, 
was known throughout Germany as the “ lovers’ 
friend,” because he was always willing to officiate at 
clandestine marriage ceremonies. 

Ferrets aa Engines. 

The summons against two labourers fined ‘at 
Croydon recently was for being in the unlawful 
possession of “one engine, to wit, a ferret,” and 
using the said “ engine” for taking game. 

The Power of The Press, 

Through the publicity given to the case of a Stoke 
Newington family of seven who had to exist on a 
shilling a week, Dr. Wynn Westcott, the district 
coroner, stated recently that £20 had been received. 


A Rescuer’s Surprise. 

Whilst walking by the River Lea, Mr. E. Fry, of 
Enfield, heard a cry of distress. On running to the 
spot he saw a boy struggling in the water. Without 
hesitation he plunged into the river fully dressed 
and rescued the lad, who, to his great surprise, 
proved to be his grandson. 


Canada and Cizarettes. 

Despite the restrictive legislation in Canada 
during the last two years the consumption of cigar- 
ettes has grown enormously. The Customs and 
Excise returns for the last fiscal year show that 
470,000,000 cigarettes were consumed, an increase of 
over 100,000,000 as compared with the preceding 
year. - 

German Don Quixote. ; 

Hearing that one of his fellow officers had ridden 
on horse! between the sails of a windmil] in 
motion, Lieutenant von Schroder of the German 
army, attempted the same feat. He was, however, 
struck by a descending sail, unhorzed, and flung a 
distance of fifty yards. He died instantly from his 
injuries. 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to The Pare Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta St,, London, W.C. 
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People with a Very Peculiar Profession. 
By Our CRIME INVESTIGATOR. 


My business takes me occasionally into gaol, 
though not for the reasons you may think it does ; 
and as I take my leave and the massive door clangs 
behind me, I am sometimes accosted ¥ @ woman 
who, presenting me with a card, asks if she might 
be allowed to send my “ friends ’’ their food. 

This lady is a prison provider, and by my 
“friends” she means the prisoners. Prison Ns 
viders carry on their business in every city w h 
contains a gaol, generally as near to the prison 
entrance as possible. are honoured with 
the custom of all the principal prisoners on remand, 
and especially with that of persons who die suddenly 
at precisely eight o'clock in the morning. 

The professional cards of these prison providers 
are rather interesting. They set forth the items 
of the larder and their prices, which range from five- 
pence, for which one can secure a pint of tea or 
coffee and three slices of bread and butter, to 
elevenpence, which adds a plate of ham or fresh fish, 
boiled or fried, to the prisoner’s breakfast. 

Dinners comprise meat, two vegetables, and 
bread, costing tenpence, or, with beer, one shilling. 
After ine | forth various other delicacies, the 
cards generally conclude in the following manner : 
te . Or at 1s. 8d., 2s., and 2s. Gd. per day. 
This being @ur speciality, customers may re 
upon all orders being faithfully carried out. 
Trade Run on “ Deposit" Accounts. 

“ Special diet according to market prices. Orders 
by post will receive careful attention. Visiting 
hours to the prison: Morning, 10 till 11.30; after- 
noon, 2 till 3.50 ; Saturdays, 10 till 11.30 only.” 

Like every other business, there are risks attached 
to this peculiar trade, but very few. For instance, 
it does not de upon chance custom, because 
so many of the customers return. The greater 
portion of the trade is run on.“ deposit accounts,” 
and as a rule the prisoners, their friends, and solici- 
tors are good paymasters. 

The other day I was permitted to go through 
the books of one of these businesses, and through 
the files of orders. They contain some curious 
reading—much comedy and pathos. 

The man who killed his wife because his dinner 
was not ready was evkionty an epicure by the 
menus which he dvew up. He seems to have been 
constantly asking for more; and until he was sen- 
tenced to death he would eat at his meals as much 
as a pound and a half of steak. 

There are shoals of documents from solicitors, 
revealing a strange side of the criminal business. 
It is curious to find an extremely well-known 
firm of lawyers writing: “ Dear Madam, — Please, 
instead of supplying Mr. X. with watercress in the 
morning for breakfast, let him have two eggs, 
and also for his dinner let him have some cheese. 
If there is any difference in the charge we will 
send it on receipt of a postcard from you.” 

Steak and Onions for Poisoner. 

_It is interesting to note that while on remand 
Neil Cream, the notorious poisoner, had a preference 
for steak and onions, stout, and bread and cheese. 

Another poisoner had oysters and best cake for 
tea, and wine for dinner, and the knowledge that 
he would almost certainly be h a month later 
did not seem to interfere with his appetite in the least. 

Some of the prisoners are particularly fastidious. 
Vor instance, a certain gentleman who was often 
imprisoned for fraud once wrote : 

‘Please let me have a bloater or sardines for 
tay breakfast or supper occasionally, as you did when 
I was here kefore, and not so often. Don't give 
me cold eggr on Sunday. I prefer a cold bloater. 
A slice of ham will be acceptable for supper. 
don’t eat much—little and is my motto. A 
little more milk and sugar in the tea and cocoa, 
please.” 

As a rule the man on remand seems pretty hard 
to please, -but one exception has come to my 
knowledge. He was a bootmaker by profession, and 
a debtor by misfortune. When he came out, he 
Presented the prison provider with a pair of dancing 
slippers, 


“here's » Trivtet prize coming to Exeter toeday. 


£100 A 


WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen interest in Associa- 
tion Football, and we have, therefore, devised this Competition with the 
purpose of enabling them to put their knowledge to good account. The 
prize offered is £100, and the task set will enable competitors to display 
eel Skill in following up football, and will also foster their interest in 

‘ame. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
fn twelve matches to be played on Saturday, October 29th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


Tue Clubs whose names we give are all in the First or 
Second Divisions of the English League, and to guide you 
in preparing 4p forecasts you would be well advised to 
keep a record of their matches before you. The names 
of the players in these teams can also be ascertained, if 
you don’t already know them. There are many thousinds 
of people in England so keenly interested in football that 
the names and doings of nearly every prominent player 
are known to them, and the matches in which they are 
engaged are of as much interest to them as the news ina 
daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts uire no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with the 
clats and the players and their doings, we suggest that a 
handbook giving details of last season’s play (with the 
names and records of the principal players in England) will 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged, and the doings of the individual members. 

It must be clear, therefore, to you, that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

As a help and guide to the erercise of your judgment, 
wo recommend THR Lonnon Mornxtne Leaver Penny 
Football Annual, in which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last season’s matches. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

1, The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with bis own name and 
address in ink. Where you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 

2. When you hare filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
lace it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
EARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 

W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Footsatt No. 4,’ in 
the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arrive 
not later than first post Friday, October 28th. 

3. Only one coupon c:n be accepted from each reader. 

4. The sum of £10) will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
rroves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 

6. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the compet itor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 


grertest number of correct rosults, In the evont of a 
tie the prize will bo divided. 

6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or povelionieke 4 of any attempt subnitted, and 
pet of osting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

7. The Editor does not assum) any responsibility for any 
alterations that may b3 mace in the fixtures given below. 

8. No correspondence will te entered into in connection 
with the competition, and t2legra:ns will be ignored. 

9. The published decision is tinal, and competitors may 
enter only on this understanding. 


Pearson's Football Contest. 
: Matches to be viived de ‘Saturday, Oct. 29th 


Cross out which you consider wi:l be tho losing club, For 
a craw dou't cross out either. 


Aston Villa (5) v She‘field Wed. (0) 
Bradford City (1) v Notts Forest (1) 

Bury (1) v Newcastle United (2) 
Liverpool (2) v Tottenham Hotspur (0) 


Manchester United (4) v Middlesbrough (1) 
Notts County (3) v Preston North End (1) 
Sheffie'd Unitei (4) v Bristol City (0) 
Sunderland (0) v Everton (1) 
Derby County (4) v Hull City (0) 
Woolwich Arsenal v Manchester City * 
Blackburn Rovers v Oldham Athletic * 
Chelsea v Lincoln City * 
The figures denote the results of the corresponding 
matches of last season. The star (*) indicates that no 
match took place last season. 


The above matches take place on the ground 
- of the first-named. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly °’ and to accept i! as final, and 
Ienter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions, 


Signature ..svreresceessescceeees ig 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDBD. 


The result of Contest No. 1 will be found on Page Ili. of Red Cover. 
aAnnAART  eeeeaesss)@))@oO _— O eees=$s$sSs$EVIT. 70OFT rerree—’_ ek eae 


WELL HE KNEW IT. 

Aw old farmer was complaining bitterly of the 
recent bad harvest to the minister of the parish. 

“You have cause to complain,” said the worthy 
minister, ‘‘ but you should remember that Provi- 
dence is kind, and that even the birds of the air 
are provided for.’ . 

“Ay.” said the farmer significantly, “ off my 
tatties.” 

——— § -——— 
DIDN'T MATTER, 

He was a smart young man, and when the oppor- 
tunity occurred of increasing his income by an 
engagement as an extra waiter at a forthcoming 
local dinner, he took it. But his experience as a 
waiter was limited, and at the first course this 

came apparent. 
ats Take Eats, man! ” cried the head waiter sharply. 
“You've got your thumb in that bowl of soup 

"ro carrying.” 

en Oh, that's a’ richt,” said the extra waiter. 

“ Tt’s po’ hurtin’ me; it’s no’ sae hot as it looks.” 


TO CELEBRATE IT. 

Two old Highlanders who had been having @ 
dram were going down the road arm-in-arm, visas 
their feet slipped, and both fell. 

“Are you hurt, Jeoms?” said the one to the 
other. 

7 No. Are you hurt, Dauvid ?” 

t) ” 


“ Then I think we'll hae a snu‘f.” 
— 


FOOD FOR THE COO. 

OLp Maggie Dee had fully her share of Scotch 
rudence and economy. One bonnet had served her 
or upwards of a dozen years, and some young 

ladies who lived in the neighbourhood, in offering to 
make and present her with a new one, asked whether 
she would prefer silk or straw as material. 

“ Weel, my lassics,”” said Maggio, after mature 
deliberation, ‘‘ since ye insist on giein’ me a bonnet, 
I think I'll tak’ a strae ane; it will, maybe, juist 
be a mou’fu’ to the coo when I’m through wi't.” 


There may be another soon if you enter the compstition on page 95. 


_ ae 
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MY 2ef/Vatebook 


HOW TO WASTE TIME AMUSINGLY. ALMOST 
ee every- 
body 


If you want to waste amusingly half an hour or 
so around your family table this evening, see if you 
can find a rhyme for the word month. 

You know how many rhymes there are for day— 
no end of them. For instance, gay, hay, ale BY, 
may, and a thousand others rhyme wit! ye 
But where is the rhyme for month ?—not one. 

They say that Byron, the great poet, throw his 
pen against the wall, tipped over the ink and the 
table, and swore profusely after he had tried for 
hours to find a rhyme for silver. There are plenty 
of rhymes for gold—bold, sold, old, hold, any 
number of others. But not a single rhyme for 
silver. See if you can find one. If you can, send 
it in to the editor. 


Some of the words that poets are compelied to 
use oftenest are words without rhymes. There is no 
word that rhymes with wolf. 

There is no word that rhymes with window. 
If you try to write a poem about a wolf, or about a 
window, you cannot get any word that will do for a 
thyme. 

ou cannot find a rhyme for chimney, either. 


Ordinarily I don’t advise readers to waste 
theirtime. But anything that stirs up a new part of 
the brain is useful. And it won't do any harm if the 
young and the old people, for amusement’s sake, 
get out the dictionary, or their book of y ms, 
or of poetry, this evening and see if they can find 
any ives for silver, wolf, c , or window. 
Also see how many rhymes you can find for love. 

The young people may need them. 

ful thing is to 


NO HAWKERS. NO CIRCULARS. | 
study the man 


with a new idea. So much by way of preface. 
I will come back to this preface presently. 

There is a story told of a man who had never read 
Shakespeare, and who had never seen one of the 
great poet’s plays acted. Once a friend took him 
to see Hamlet, and he was asked at the end of the 
evening what he thought of it. His criticism is 
worth while thinking about because it was so 
original and so stupid. 

e said “ Well, the acting was fine, but most of 
the things the actors said I had thought of mysclf 
since I was so high. I don’t think muck of the man 
who wrote that play.” 

Many stupid people think on these lines. Many 
men think great simple things and simply great 
things, and cannot properly express them. Shakes- 
peare generally said in one or two words what most 
men try to explain in a volume. He was terse, 
thorough, and wholly human. 

Now for the story of the man with the new idea. 
He must have suffered, as most of us, from the 
tramp and circular pests who come to our front 
‘woors. So he devised a little plate : . 

NO HAWKERS. 

NO CIRCULARS, 
and stuck it on his garden gate. Neighbours 
eras by, saw it, and said to themselves ‘‘ Why, 

thought of something like that years ago.” 

Meanwhile, tho man who had not only thought, but 
acted, was turning out these plates by the thousand 
and selling them at a good profit. 

You see, he, too, was terse, thorough, and knew 
something of human nature. 


QuiTE a use- 


WoRRY— Wren  Ma- 

A Good Thing to Take in dame _ Patti 
Reasonable Doses. was once 
asked to tell 


the secret of 
her see youth and good lpoks she said it 
was because she never worried. 

Possibly the great singer never had much to 
worry about. She was born with a marvellous 
voice which brought her in more money than she 
ever needed. She was never troubled with jealousy 
ow the platform because there was no living soul 
who could anywhero approach her in her art. 

It’s the man or the woman who usually has to 
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work under difficulties and doubts who does all the 
worrying. Worry is generally an acquired disease, 
though some people get it naturally. Worry is a 
good disease to 
real thinker unless he worries some. You can’t 
build the average life on work alone, If the small 
boy does not worry over manetiang De isn’t a healthy 
urchin. If the grown man is of that cocksure type 
that keeps him from worrying-out problems and 
posrpilaces for his own future success his 
amily’s advantage, then ‘he will make no 
improvement. 

t isn’t wise, of course, to worry yourself sick 
and silly over trifles that are not worth considering. 
But the man who is earnest in his work and in 
himself can w with advantage to both. If you 
look up the learned Mr. Webster in his Dictionary 
you will find that the word “worry” has many 
degrees of meaning. Please look up this word 
“worry.” It will be a good way to accentuate 
on your mind the little lesson given above. 


A VERY CLEVER BABY. Moruer hasa 
What Will Become of Her ? daughter with 
That Depends on the Parents. a decided 
peor to 

art. e girl 


has had no tuition in this direction, yet does 
very humorous freehand drawings; and friends, 
to whom her work has been shown, have 
complimented the child on her talent. It isn’t 
wise to go too much on the value of personal friendly 
criticism. Generally it is over sincere. But in 
this case I have seen some of the drawi and as 


they are done by a child not yet five, and with her 


0 


VY 


left hand, I think they 
are really remarkable. 
You will find one in the 
margin here. It seems like 
baby’s idea of the King or 
the Tsar of Russia. The 
head is wonderfully lifelike, 
the coat covering the body 
is very much like a bit of 
one of Tenniel’s pictures in 
“Alice in Wonderland,” 
but the stick and the 
chicken’s wishbone at the 
top of it may have some 
meaning in the child’s mind 
which is beyond me to 
fathom. 

Such a child- should be 
cultivated in the art of 
caricature, This is perhaps 
the most original opening 
left for @ woman's work. 
I know of no woman 
cartoonist except Kate 
Carew, who is on the staff 
of the New York Wor xp, and with the im t 
role that woman is now playing in modern thought 
and promnees surely a woman would be the best arid 
most pleasant critic of-her own sex. Tens of 
thousands of people can draw fairly wel], but it is 
@ very rare case to find a sense of humour in the 
work of a beginner, as most art editors of our 
magazines and newspapers will tell you. This little 
kiddie should go far. But that depends upon the 
parents. To flatter the child or to make her 
pleasures a task will be equally dangerous. She 
should be carefully and gently led along. You can 
kill a child's ambitions very quickly and very 
decidedly if 7 have less common sense yourself 
than the child has genius, PerTer Kearny. 


THE WORLD WOULD BE BRIGHTER IF—— 
A Simple Competition for Twenty-five “P.W.” 
Peacil Cascs, 

Now all you~ would-be-if-you-could-afford-it 
hilanthropists and world-brighteners, here’s a 
ttle competition for which we are offering twenty- 
five inig eee We want to know how to brighten 

up this dull old world of ours. 

If you have any bright ideas on the subject, write 
them down on the back of a postcard, not using 
more than twenty words, and send them along to 
us, and we will award a pencil case to the sender 
of each of the twenty-five best ideas. First write, 
“Tho world would be brightcr if——” then add 
your idea. Humorous gentlemen who would suggest 
using somebody’s metal polish needn’t apply. 

Address your postcards to the Competition 
Editor, PzaRson’s Wexxty. 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., marking it “ Bright”? in the top 
left-hand corner, and post to arrive not later than 
first post, Thursday, October 27th. ” 


ve—in reason. No man is a |}. 


WEEX END:xe 
Oct. 27, 19.0 


Flying Meetings Don’t Pay, Sore Clubs are 
Nearly Bankrupt, and Aviators Dissatisfied. 


- THE pole should be enlightened by the existing 
state o! 


aviation. 
The meeti held in the various parts of tho 
British Isles do not in any way help the science 


of aviation in the slightest degree ; they are nothing 
more nor less than a music-hall “show.” ‘Ihe 
aviators are the showmen, and doing their “ turn,’ 
at the risk of their lives. 

The public pay an absurdly high price for a:l- 
mission, A for the reason that they get sich 
little value for their money. They leave tho 
ground disappointed with what they have se. 
Therefore, is it honest to promote these meetin: ? 
The promoters being so incompetent in tho way 
they carry them out. 


A still air is practically essential before anv 
flying can take lane, and a great deal of troulilo 
is caused by the waiting crowds, who get alinosi 


uncontrollable with impatience when the wind is 
high, and the local police have some rough timcs 
in keeping them in order. 

When a flight takes place, little pleas:re 
is derived by the spectators after once scciii 
it. There is nothing more tiring than to watch an 
aviator doing circles around a giverPspot. 

Only 300 Capable Aviators. 

There are a little over three hundred men 
capable of manipulating a flying machine properly 
in the world. t of there has already been 
a death roll of sixteen this There are also a 
large number of spectators who have lost thei: 
lives owing to accidents happening to flying 
machines while they have been watching their 
performances. 

A large number of the airmen are a great ccal too 
keen on advertising themselves. They go out 


with the intention of laying to the gallery, an:! 
the greater number idents and casuultics 


have been caused in this manner. 

The meetings do not pay, for, up to date, hardly 
one ng ee has yet been held in the British 
Isles has been successful from a financial point of 
view. 

The cost of promoting these meetings is hich. 
and the takings small, forto insure the safety of tc 
public as required by the latest rules of the Royal 
Aero Club means an outlay of at least £5.00". 
This sum is quite inadequate if the prize moncy 
to tempt the aviators to attend is included. 

A number of pilots, as the drivers are calle'l. 
lack experience, and often have no knowledco 
as to the strength and capabilities of their machine. 
No Use for Commerce. 

When once they have learnt to fly they sct 
careless, and ask the machines to do more than 
could possibly be in their power, with the result 
that the position of aviation as it is to-day i. far 
from @ success. 

Years would have to pass by before the acro- 

lane could be of any use commercially. For. 3s 

ng as they are built as they are at present, thev 
will never be able to face a strong wind. In quits 
amoderate gale they dip about like a kite, an! 
come to earth. 

The many aeronautical clubs whiclr are doticd 
about the country are mostly in a bankrupt state. 
and, although aviation is supposed to be growin 
by leaps and bounds, the membership of these 
dota is falling off rapidly. . 

The aviators themselves are not satisfied, and 
for various reasons numbers have given tlic game u)’- 
The instruments used in recording flights are very un- 
satisfactory, especially those for measuring altitude 
records, for it has been proved that the pressure of 
wind as a recorder cannot be true, as a machine 
rushed up to a thousand or two thousand feet 
in quick time shows a greater height than one that 
goes the same distance but rises gradually, so that 
here again is a very unsatisfactory point. ' 

Many good and popular men have alzely lost 
their lives, and there will be many more 10 the 
course of time. 


A xcitement in Excter!’ A Trittet prize goes there this week. Buck up, Exetonians, and win anoct er. 


f . 
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PROLOGUE. ) 
John Hume, @ young curate of a London East-end | #80 into Madame Frayle, beauty specislist. Her 


parish, falla in love with Betty Chalmers, 
governess af the rectory, and they are married, Seven 


hte girl, Mim: 


the vicarage and sees the vicar’s wife. 
Letty Hume goes white to the lips. 


You CAN _BE2iN_ TO-DAY! 


f 8 te the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, and siz-year-old MM ime’s birthday, and upstairs 
a merry gathering of the child’s playmates are romping. 


or i, 1910 The Most Appealing Serial Ever Written. 89 


haunted her, for previous to her marriage she had borne kerchief is stained w 


achild, and Mrs. Mowle, midwife, had nursed it during 
tte brie/ existence and seen it carried to the grave. And 


Kow—— 


“ What do want?” Betty falters. 


Mrs. Mowle demands ten pounds as the price of her 
temporary silence, and whilst the terrified woman hurries 
to her room to get the money the midwife rifles the saje. ! 

Little Mimi, hearing a noise downstairs, creeps from Just as he tenderly raises her, two men hurry by, 
her cot, She sees her father, who has suddenly returned, | and their excited conversation reaches David’s ears. 
the house, and | “1 tell yer it’s murder,” says one, “at No. 40, ’eard 


the ’tec tell the cop.” Aud they pass out of earshot. 
n Hume points ‘Lhoughts of tho bloodstained handkerchicf, the 


ordering a black-bonneted woman from 


her mother shaken by sobs. ‘* Daddy,” she cries, 


“what has mummy done?” But Joh 


the winsome | Clients call at very late hours. Mostly they are women, 
but this time it is a man—Rupert Lang. Madame 
years pase. The clergyman is now vicar at the country Frayle welcomes him in, and, peering seat the 
village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their letter flap of her door, the beauty specialist an 
see David and Phebe Kenyon leave together. 
It is past midnight when David returns. He 
notices a woman hurrying along. ‘Tragedy, want, 
John Hume ta called out to visit an invalid parishioner, and misery are written on her once-beautiful face. 


and during his absence a disreputable woman culls at Nevertheless, he recognises her as Betty Hume. 
The woman drops a handkerchief containing 6 key, 


This woman, | Which David picks up. On the key is a tab bearing 
Mra Moule, knows the terrible secre that has aiways | the address “No. 40 Bewlay Street "—and the hand- 


David hastily thrusts this ominous find into his 


YOU CAN BEGIN TO-DAY! 


ea ' ae Devid bs engaged to Mimi, and all bis LLL LLL LLL INA, 
ormer love for the fascinating Phube is completely | % i 3 
dead. He informs her of the altered eae 4 cuAriEs SPien 
and offers to see her to a cab. Then he pulls 
her back suddenly, thinking of her reputation as well as 
his own. Someone is coming up the stairs to call 
upon Madame Frayle, who lives in the opposite flat. 
Affluence, flash clothes, and hair dye have altered the 
shabby, blackmailing Mra. Mowle of thirteen years 


° “The Shadow of Death.” 


ee 
4 
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‘Tuar same evening, as dusk changed to dark, when 
street lamps were lit, blinds drawn, and shutters down, 
Crushington’s slaves—men, women, and girls—begaa 
to flow noisily from side and back entrances to the 

avements, and scatter. 

Clatter-clat ; clatger-clat ! 

Young girls’ feet, tired feet ; old and grey, young and 
ambitious ; some in ragged gowns, some flamboyantly 
dressed with large hate and feathers, The oid hands 
seb the city itself ; they were grey, and cold, and 

usty. 

Some went their way singly; others in twos and 
threes and fours. 

Mrs. Clinton went her way singly. No work, no 
pay. That was why she had endured the agony of the 
workroom. ‘hose time-sheets and clocks at Crush- 
ington’s were ruthless things. Once like a woman 
possessed by some nameless fear she glanced Lack 
over her shoulder; but the human shadow, destined 


Lang 


ith blood ! 


eng Se looks about for the loser. But she to follow her on this night was invisible. Louis Death, 5 
Pondering over the surprising events of the last few oa n’s private secretary, was # pastmaster “ 


to tie door. “Go!” he commands. Then turning to | labelied key—and 
the child he carries her up to bed. When he returns, the mind. He carries his 


room isemply. Betty Hume has gone! 


. THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 
_Time has rolled on. Thirteen years have passed 
since that horror-filled night, but the memory of it 


ia always vivid in Mimi’s mind. She 


a beautiful girl now, dainty and elfish like her mother. 

Lying back in a haycock, she is thinking of those 
bygone days when David Inglis surprises her. David 
was one of the guests at the birthday party 


thirteen years back. He was Mimi’sid 


Hume, Mimi’s mother! She must be saved at all costs. 


As he softly climbs 


ol, even in those 


di . _ * ° a 
ays as‘ fourteen-year-old boy in an Eton jacket Wer, who loves him 


Thoy have been firma friends ever since, and somethin 
more on Mimi’s part, for she loves him. David is ig the door until Betty has escaped irom the flat by 


y evolving sensational fiction. 
Mimi,” he eays, ‘I love yoa.” 


 epean in London now, earning his bread-and-butter 


And there, in 


th : , 
Ege hayfield, he tells her the story of his love. Tee diecoveredL in the 


words, ai _< se Pao piomne re “7 of a well-groomed, aristocratic man, stabbed with a 


try to find her lost mother. 


‘As the two lovers wander slowly homeward through & 


quiet wood Rupert Lang comes upon 


staying at a neighbouring farm, enjoying a fishing 
holiday. He has a keen, but unreciprocated, admiration 


for Mimi. 


to the tarm, where a letter awaite him 
Gideon Lang, a solicitor. It reads: 


“My Dram Boy,—I/ shall be glad to hear how you 


them. Lang is David pretends to 


from his father, 
clanks to the fioor. 


are yelting on. You will be interested and glad to know | picks it up and then 


that I have every reason to believe, from 


received, that a certain party ta at present employcd ab} uch fecbie replies that Tibbutts sends for Inspector 


information just | Ty an endeavour to 


minutes, the journalis’ is returuing to his flat, when a 
huddled heap in the area attracts his eye, and, descend- 
ing, he sees the vanished woman lying there. 


of Madame Frayle’s tiat opens an inch or two, and as 
silently closes. But Madame Frayle and Rupert 
has grown into Lang have seen David and his burden. And Madame 

Frayle has recognised in the slight figure the woman 
she ruined at Haliard’s Cross. 

David carrics Betty into his flat and brings her to 
consciousness, when an imperative knock resounds at 
the door. The police! 

Consulting with his faithful old housekeeper, Mrs. 


descenuing in the tradesmen’s lift at the back. 

For murder has been done at 40 Bewlay Sireet. 
P.C. Jarvis, patrolling bis lonely beat, has noticed the 
open door of the uutenanted house, and, on entering, 


air of sciseors. Together with Detociive-Sergeant 
Fivbutts, he is'pursuing investigations in Bewlay Street. 


sleep when he confronts the two ofliciais, but there is 
a spot of blood on bis shirt-front, and they notice it. 
And just at er moment eo Frayle ae out 
The girl i of her flat. David's nerve fails im. Beads of per- 
Ae poe introns the te Pe an Lang gpiration stard on his brow. He pulls at a handker- 
chisf—THE handkerchief, and froza it the fatal key 


Detective-Sergeant Tibbutta quickly stoopa and 


Newsboys were still howling. 

“God forgive me!” ‘The woman’s white lips 
shaped the words as she quickened her pace like one 
with a set ere and no time to lose. ‘* David Inglis 
—it must be the same—little David.” Her thoughts 
went back thirteen years. ‘ But what can Ido?” 

Her quest, that morning, when she went from 
Crushington’s for a brief spell, was not fresh air, but 
an evening paper. 

On she went, quickening, but seeming to be restrained 
from breaking into a ran for fear of attracting atten- 
tion. She turned up Shaftesbury Avenue; turned 
into Dean Street ; then to the right, then to the left. 

But she had not shaken off Death. Here was the 
foreign quarter of London. She stopped short at the 
corner of aside street, deserted save for an organ-grinder 
and a few dark-haired children dancing on the pave- 
ment to his tune. 

‘Vhe shadower took shelter for a moment behind the 
entrance of an Italian warehouse, moking peetenco 
with matches and a cigarette, but watching her. When 
he followed again, a shadow rather than a man, be 
could only just sce her, a vague figure ahead, but the 
quictness of the street made it necessary for him to 
keep a good distance. He was doing his mastcr’s task, 
yet loathing it and loathing the man who had set it, 
telling himself that one day the itch of his fingers would 
prove too much for his control, and that he would 
twine them round that thick throat and only relax 
their grip when he had throttled out life. 

Still she went on, and every moment the neighbour- 
hood grew more squalid, the streets more deserted, and 
the houses and shops more uninviting. 

Then suddenly she disappeared. Louis Death broke 
into a shufHing, eilent run. The street ended in a 
blind alley ; on the left a narrow passago led into a 
courtyard overshadowed by a tall, gloomy building. 
A door faced him, the w cracked and tarnished by 
age, the paint peeled off. He looked up at the 
windows; they were sombre and dusty. Some were 
shuttered ; others had dirty curtains pinned together 
across them. The courtyard itself smelt dank and 
unhealthy. 


murder—rush through David's 
frail burden upstairs. It is Betty 


the stairs to his rooms the door 


as a son, David delays opening 


Lasement scullery the dead body 


have been awakened from a deep 


thoroughly cross-examines David. 
shicld Mrs. Humo, David makes 


Crushington's, the big Regent's Circus Emporium. | Ray, : i . , ‘ 
"bi a e. He arrests David on a charge of murder. Then, as Death still looked up, he saw a light p:erce 
oe Edad ishing j' | Gn the day following the tragedy Mr. Gideon Lang giro e a crevice in curtains Pinned together pros x 
our affectionate and well-wishing jather, calls on Mark Crushington, of tho great London | one of the windows. 
Gipzon Lax. emporium, re one of hie workpeople, Mrs. Clintoao— | §o he crept into a dark corner, and waited. Once 


Meanwhile, David goes home with Mimi and obtains 
Lang endeavours to extract her private address, but 


< § : , 
Happy in the knowledge of Mimi’s love, the jour- | fails. On reaching home, the butler at Mr. Kenyon’s 
pilist roturns to his flat at Bewlay Strect, N.W., to | London residence cails him up on the telephone. 


Jolin Hume's consent to their marria 


work hard and bring the marriage day nearer. One “The police are 


night, just as he is going out to post off a story, & woman | murder,” rays the butler, ‘‘ and Mrs. Kenyou eft early 
Phabe Kenyon, | this morning in the motor-car, and—and——” 


pushes him back into his flat. It is 
tie girl who had held him infatuated 
and then thrown him over to marry 
monoy. 


* David,” she pleads, “I am miserably unhappy,” 
and she tries to confide in him the story of her marriage 


A new profession for gir! 


three years ago, “ T can’t hear you. 


an old man for | ‘Tho butler docs speak up, and Gideou Lang, reeling 


back, gasps: “ Goor 


s—the Kennel-Maid, Read 


otherwise Betty Hume. 


You Can Now Read On. 


he saw the light blotted out, and appear again. Again 
it happened, and he asked himself what she was doing. 
Then he ground his teeth, The man's soul that 
Crushington had claimed in return for life had rien 
in revolt. 
But he waited and watched, and once gave a ghostly } 
chuckle. 
* 


hero about the Bewlay Street 


° * ° ° 

Mrs. Clinton had glanced hastily over her shouldea 
before she unlocked the door, at which presently Death 
starcd ; it creaked noisily on its rusty hinges, ond the 


Speak up |” answers Lang. 


1 God! 


about it in the November ‘‘ Royal Magazine,” price fourpense. 
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lock sna sharply as she closed it and was enveloped 
in holy She paused to take breath, pressing both 
hands across her bosom. But there was no sound save 
the rapid beating of her heart. that hammered noisily 
against one of Crushington’s half-guinea corsets, bought 
at sale time at ten per cent. reduction for employees. 

Presently she mounted the staircase feeling her way 
In the darkness. A door stood open on the first floor, 
and, entering a room, she closed it. Against the wall 
on one side stood a bed and wash-hand stand ; against 
the wall on the other side a chest of drawers, which was 
also used as a dressing-table, and a trunk. 

She struck a match and lit a tallow candle on the 
chest of drawers, then she commenced to undress 
quickly, taking off her hat, her bodice, her skirt and 
petticoat, and her shoes. Kneeling down before the 
trank she unlocked and opened it. As she did so some- 
thing slipped from her bosom and elowly swung to and 
fro in front of her. It glittered gold in the candle- 

ht, and a thin gold chain shone clearly against her 
white flesh. 

With a little stifled cry of agony she caught the 
miniature suspended from the chain in her hand, 
looked at it for a moment, then pressed it hungrily to 


her tips. 

With s quick, almost guilty movement, she thrust 
the miniature back into its place against her heart, 
and diving her hands into the trunk, pulled out what 
looked like a mass of rags, then rising she shook them 
out until they bore some resemblance to a dress. 

Quickly she slipped this garment on ; it emphasised 
the neatness and spotlessness of hef underwear which 
was in striking contrast to her other clothes ; patiently 
she fastened ‘he hooks, she slipped on a pair of ungainly 
boots, and from a drawer took a bonnet and veil, which 
she arranged on her head before the mirror. She drew 
on a pair of black cotton gloves, slipping into the palm 
of one all the-money she possessed. 

Then from a capac in the wall she took a small 
frail, such as fishmongers use, glanced at the contents— 
e loaf of bread, a bottle of wine, and some slices of 
cooked meat wrapped in paper. 

Extinguishing the light, she slipped from the room 
and the house, and hurried from the courtyard to the 
street, almost running, but never quite. 

So into the Tottenham Court Road. Here she 
boarded an omnibus, and climbed to the roof. She 
had gained it when Death slipped from the little crowd 
waiting at the omnibus halting place, entered the 
interior, and, drawing an evening paper from a pocket, 
opened it out in front of him. Everybody was reading 
an evening paper within the ‘bus. 

It was in the Hampstead Road that a shabbily- 
dressed wisp of a woman slipped down from the top of 
the omnibus, and a man followed from the inside a 
moment later, and kept the hurrying but never quite 
running fi just in sight. 

Out of the main thoroughfare into a dismal quarter 
bearing a stra resemblance to Bowlay Street. 
Deterioration had set its mark on Clair Street as on 
Bewlay Street, and despairing landlords were flying 

of distress in the shape of ‘‘ To Let” boards 
and placards. Some of the houses were marked down 
for destruction and fenced about with hoardings. As 
in Bewlay Street, so here the house: had basements. 

When the woman stopped, her human shadow 
sores and found hiding in the shadow cast by a 

08: . 
One ewift glance up and down the street, a slight 
creak of a railed area gate, and Mrs. Clinton descended 
dirty stone steps and vanished. 

And this house, like a certain house in Bewlay 
Street, was to let. 

Silence for awhile. Then a waggon lumbered 
heavily along the street, laden with railway goods. 
Presently a policeman, shod with silence, his lamp to 
his belt, walked along the pavement. A few belated 
cbildren scuttled past. 

After that, silence again, and up the steps from the 
basement crept a black, shabbily-dressed figure ; the 
face white beneath the heavy veil. 

She began to run; then, as sounds of footsteps 
reached her, Mrs. Clinton forced herself to walk. It 
was only a boy. She stopped him. 

“Can you tell me where the nearest chemist is?” 
she whispered hoarsely. 

“ Faust on the right, a little wye down the street. 
Yer'll see the red lamp !” 

Again she broke into a run, this time not checking 
herself till on the threshold of the chemist’s shop. 
Here she madc her effort, and walked in quietly. But 
she gripped the counter, and swayed. 

“And what for you?” asked a supercilious assistant 
wearily. 

“JI want——” One hand was clawing at her 
bosom. “I want something to stop—to stop bleed- 

** A cut finger—or what ?” 

The supercilious assistant suddenly looked past her. 
The door, fitted with a spring, had swung to, and his 
attention had becn attracted by the upper part of a 
man’s face, cap and eyes only visible, that topped the 
gauze-like screen that covered three-quarters of the 
glass-door. 

Mrs. Clinton also turned ; but the face was gone. 


* Yes—a cut finger—but bleeding—bleeding badly.” 


“Tl give you something; but if it’s bad—much 


better get a doctor!” ; 
ss The doctor's out!” she lied. ‘‘ For God's sake 


quick !” 
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Tne events described in the previous chapter were 
still in futurity, and Gideon Lang had not yet paid his 
visit to Crushington’s, though it was the same early 
morning, when {imi Hume slipped from her bed, a 
white-gowned, captivating feos crossed to the 
window of her m, the brightest room in the 
otherwise rather gloomy vicarage at Hallard’s Cross, 
and drew back the curtains. 

It was not yet seven. Somewhere about eight 
o'clock Hobbes, the tman, would come along the 
drive, and never had Mimi been more eager for sight of 
his stocky figure. 

The morning was cloudless. The pure scents of 
summer were borne by a faint breeze through the open 
window. And the words of a great poet found echo in 
Mimi’s glad heart—God was in His Heaven; all was 
right with the world. 

avid was coming, and the letter Mimi longed for 

would state the actual train. And he would bring a 
ring! Mimi gave a joyous laugh, yet dashed with a 
note of tears, as she built castles in the air. She was 
so thankful her father respected David Inglis ; seemed 
to understand him. 

When the gravel scranched under the tman’s 
boots Mimi was dressed. She reached the letter-box 
before the servant. There were several letters, but 
only one counted. 

Inglis had broken the thread of “A- Midnight 
Crime ” on the previous afternoon to write it. It was 
not the letter penned in the presence of Inspector 
Rayne and a detective-sergeant, after midnight. 

Mimi read it then and there in the hall, and pressed 
{t to her lips. David would reach Hallard’s.Cross at 8 
quarter-past two. He would stay the night. 

As a servant crossed the hall, taking the morning 
apers to the breakfast-room, the tall figure of the 
Yicar of Hallard’s Cross appeared at the top of the 

broad staircase leading to the hall, whence, thirteen 

rs back, a child, a woolly bear in one arm and a doll 
under the other, had seen a woman in nurse’s dress 
shuffle across the hall. 

Mimi looked up and saw him. 

“ Father,” she cried, with a flush. “ David will be 
here by the 2.15 train. He can stay the night !” 

After he had kissed her good morning, they went 
together to breakfast. 

At the breakfast-table Mimi glanced at her other 
letters. Only David's had mattered when she went 
to the letter-box. One—she noticed now—was 
faintly perfumed and crested on the back. She did 
not recognise the handwriting. 

She drew the letter from its envelope and glanced 
at the signature first—‘‘ Phabe Kenyon.” Phebe 
had drifted out of her life into another world after 
breaking off her engagement with Inglis. 

Mimi experien a twinge at sight of the name. 
David had told her that whatever his feelings had been 
for Phabe they had died two years ago. But he had 
loved Phabe once; they had n engaged ; he must 
have often taken her in his arms and kissed her. . . . 

““My dear Mimi,” ran the letter, “it’s ages since 
I’ve heard from or seen anything of you. I often 
recall happy days at Hallard’s Cross.” : 

The letter had been posted before Phebe’s visit 
to Inglis’s flat on the previous night. 

The words read like a sign of regret to Mimi, and she 
experienced another twinge. She had heard that 
Phoebe was unhappy in her married life. 

_‘* Do you see much of David Inglis now ?” it con- 
tinued. ‘I hear he is still living in Bewlay Strect, 
journalising and writing sensational fiction ; but one 
day he wi on into his hte as ‘es poet. I only came 
across one is poems e other day. I ought 
have destroyed it.’ sails 

Poor Mimi winced. What had suddenly inspired 
Phebe to write in this strain? If by any chance she 
had heard of her engagement to David, this letter was 
in the worst possible taste. 

ne Dear old Hallard’s Cross is associated in my mind 
with so much happiness—and sadness. And now I 
come to the purpose of my letter. I shall be motorin 
down to-morrow. I long to see you again, and ta 
over old times. If I arrive about one o'clock, will you 

ive me lunch? I shall not bring my husband. 

lease remember me affectionately to your father. 
So looking forward to seeing you again, dear Mimi. 


| Your old friend, Pua@psz Kenyon.” 


Mimi bit into her quivering lip. She had looked 
forward to one of those selfishly happy days to which 
young lovers are entitled—just David, herself, the 
open country, and all well with the world. 

Now Phabe was coming. She had invited herself to 
lunch, and Mimi realised if she sent Phebe a telegram, 

tponing her visit, it would be too late to reach her 
fore she left London. 

“* Father,” she said, trying to speak unconcernedly, 
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“T’ve a letter from Phebe Kenyon. She’s motoring 
here to-day and is coming to lunch.” 

The vicar’s forehead contracted rather ominously, 
He had always regarded Phoebe as vain and frivolous, 
addicted to unbecoming worldliness that even as a 
child was expressed in high heels and open-work silk 
stockings. Also, the awkwardness of the situation 
was patent to him. He knew all about Inglis’s former 
love-affair. 

“Telegraph.” he said, in his dictatorial way, “that 
such a visit will be inconvenient.” 

“Tt’s too late !’? she answered. The vicar frowned 


and opened his r. He started suddenly. 
“8 What is it, Focker :” - 


“ Nothing—at least——” 

Mimi was at his elbow and saw the big-typed 
headlines. 

“Bewlay Street!” she 
terrible |” 

The headlines in themselves were full of gruesome 
suggestion. 


BEWLAY STREET MYSTERY. 


whispered. ‘“ How 


Murpzreusp Man Founp 1n Basement oF aN Unten- 
aNTED Hovssz. 
Victim UNIDENTIFIED. 


Tnx Scissors Cioe. 


Mimi was reading what followed, her breathing 
rapid. The hand on her father’s shoulder was tremb- 
ling. The vicar was also reading. 

Owing to the news reaching us just before going to 
it is impossible to give more ie the barest detail ot the 
shocking and mysterious crime brought to light just before 
twelve o'clock last night by P.C. Jarvis, 135 P.Q. Division, 
in an ustenanted house in Bewlay Street, off the Chalk Farm 


. lay Street has been to let for over two years. 
Discovering the front door unlatcbed, P.C. Jarvis : roceeded to 


death was a pair of scissors driven nome, dagger-fastion, to 
the dead man’s heart. It is to be hoped that these scissors will 


plicable mystery. 

At the moment of going to press the murdered man has not 
been identified, but, at request of the police, wo append the 
following description : 

“Age about fifty-five; height five feet, eleven inches. Grey 
eyes, scar under left eyebrow. Aquiline nose, pronounced 
features; grey hair and moustache trained upwards.” 

Mimi breathed out a sigh that blended relief and 
horror. The description had dispelled a most improb- 
able yet at the same time haunting possibility. David 
lived in Bewlay Strect. The vicar, also, gave a sigh 
of relief. 

“Very horrible!" he said. ‘‘ But we will not dwell 
on the subject.” 

During rest of breakfast he discussed the altar- 
cloth that certain Lee lg he eee eet, working 
expending upon it muc ve, jar, and money. 
But he did so in a mechanical, absent-minded manner 
eo well-known to Mimi. His real thoughts were 
running again in the canker-eaten channel that years 
nethe reasibility of b legram l 

© possibility er te arriving too late to 
prevent Phoobe’s departure for Hallard’s Cross was a8 
a fly in the honey to Mimi. More than once du 
the morning as she pares the mistress and busi 
herself with household duties, her thoughts reverted to 
the Bewlay Street mystery, and this also affected ber. 
It was so horrible. It had happened in the strect in 
which David lived. She had never been to Bewlay 
Street, but David had described the street and many 
of its inhabitants, pathetic, humorous, and mysterious, 
in his graphic way. He had a great sense of character. 

Mimi was seated at the escritoire in the morning- 
room, in which she kept household accounts, and was 
pennies the menu for the evening dinner, when the 

ousemaid entered. The vicar of Hallard’s Cross 
had a very comfortable private income. 

“Tf you please, miss,” said the housemaid, who was 
pclae | old gloves and carrying « duster and a bundle 
of shuffied-up papers, “I was turning out the drawers 
of the table you told me to put in fir. Inglis’s room 
when I came across these old papers and cards, | 
didn’t know whether to destroy them or not, miss.” 

“Tl go through them in a minute, Markham.” 

Mimi had instructed the housemaid to put a certain 
table that once stood in the hall, but had been removed 
to the lumber-room, in Inglis’ bedroom. It was 4 
broad table on which a man might spread out papers. 
There had been a reluctant hint in Inglis’s Icttcr about 
having to put in a little work ! 

The maid placed the bundle on the escritoire, and 
Mimi had settled the question of ‘ Swects’ before 
she turned to it. 

The housemaid had removed the dust from the 
papers, but they were yellow with age—envelopes, an 
invitation-card, circulars, and several visiting-cards, 
the kind of accumulation to be found in a hall table. 

Mimi was shuffling through them quickly with a 
vicw to their consignment to the waste-papcr basket 
wheat the.date on the yellowed invitation-card caught 

r eye. 

“October 16th, 189—” 

It was the date of her sixth birthday. She pressed 
a hand to her eyes for a moment. Upstairs, treasured 
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: ard, were a woolly bear and a doll, with an 
sae smile, clothed in clothes that a mother’s 
hands had made, a labour of love. 

Where was mother now ! 

Mimi tore the card up ; the date only was a matter of 
association. A circular was also thirteen years old. 
She tore it up, Bitering the fragments absent-mindedly 
through her fingers. isiting cards—— 

What was printed on one of them arrested her 

on. 
—_ Mrs. MowLe, 
Cypress Villa, 
45 Yew-Tree Grove, x 
Cricklewood, N.W. 
Cert. Midwife and Maternity Nurse. 
e cheap pasteboard was grimy as well as yellow. 
A Fh ee was faintly visible, smudged upon it. 

But Mimi hardly noticed the smudged thumb-mark 
and it certainly suggested no possibilities to her mind. 
But questions, provoked by what was printed on the 
card and the possibility that it might be as old as the 
invitation-card and the circular, were crowding fast. 

She had recalled the woman in nurse's dress who had 
shuffled across the hall on that unforgetable night. 
Was there any connection between this grimy card and 
the name and calling printed on it, and the tragedy 
of that night ? 

Again Mimi covered her eyes. ; 

““Mowle 2” she whispered. ‘‘ Mrs. Mow!e ?” 

There was no one of that name in the village. Shouid 
she show the card to David? Her fingers tightened 
across her eyes. She had attained the threshold of 
sensitive womanhood, and some thought, some poset: 
bility suggested by this grimy card, made her shrink 
and brought a scarlet flush to her checks. Yet these 
thoughts of hers might be only bred 
of the imagination without relation to 
actual facts. 

Then sounds caused her to snatch 
her hand from her eyes. A motor- 
car was humming along the vicarage 
drive. Mimithrust the card into the 
small purse-bag that she carried 
slung about her, and rose quickly. 
Her lips had gone a little tight. 

A great car passed the window. 
The telegram had arrived too late. 
Phebe ‘Kenyon had come. She had 
said one o'clock in her letter, and it 
was not yet noon. But it had been 
an easy task for the great car to cover 
the sixty miles between London and 
Hallara’s Cross in three hours. 

Phebe Kenyon was not given to 
early rising as a rule, but she had 
passed a tortured, sleepless night 
after returning from her visit to 
Inglis’ flat and the bitter humiliation 
inflicted on her by Inglis’ direct, 
uncompromising attitude and the 
announcement of his engagement. 
She had heard that he was a frequent 
visitor to Hallard’s Cross, without 
suspecting the attraction, and this 
had inspired her self-invitation and 
letter to Mimi, written before she 
knew of the engagement. Failing to 
find Inglis in London, she might 
strike him at Hallard’s Cross. 

She had made up her mind to 
ee an the marriage-bonds that 
had become intolerable to her,though 
of her own forging, and she had 
decided on David Inglis as her human 
means of escape, only to discover 
that Mimi had won the heart that she, 
in her self-conceit, had imagined must 
have remained hopelessly faithful to 
her memory. 

But she had not foregone her designs. Jealousy 
had added fuel to her selfish passion for the man whom 
she had once thrown over for money and social position. 
This little country-mouse of a vicar’s daughter—she 
hated her ! 

Yet nothing could have been sweeter than Pheebe’s 
smile when a servant ushered her into the morning- 
toom. She held out her'small hands to Mimi as i 
cager to renew an old friendship, no sign on her features 
of her inward malice, envy, and cruel ena 
eslouny hungry for opportunity to stab with poisoned 

ing. 

The fresh air had removed traces of sleeplessness 
from her face, and brought colour to her cheeks. The 
cut of her dust-coat was exquisite. She was the 
finished, fascinating woman of the world, with all the 
tricks of her sex at ee command, and streaked with a 
hot vein of passion. Yet at this moment Mimi would 
have nowise suffered from comparison with Phobo, 
despite their contrast. And Phabe felt a stab of 
jealousy, though her smile still remained swect, a8 
she noted the vital freshness and beauty of the other's 
features, the effective simplicity of her gown, and 
the graceful, slender lines of her figure. Mimi had led a 
simple life and had not dipped deeply into the world, 
but the vicar of Hallard’s Cross camo of aristocratic 
stock, and, though he had led a secluded life, Mimi was 


“ Oh, my God!” gasped 
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no uncultured hobbledehoy young woman unacquainted 
with 3 genome nel? of social life. 
“My dear Mimi!’ said Phoebe effusively, an 
kissed her. . 2 
But Judas sold his Master with a kiss. 

. Perhaps Mimi’s manner was a little strained; but the 
situation was an unhappy one. She did not know 
quite what to do. Yet she must tell Phoebe of her 
engagement at the first ppporemtys and Phobe, if 
she had any delicacy at all, would make some excuse 
and take her departure. 

And, also, Mimi—though she was not unmannerly— 
could not assume emotions that she did not feel. 

“And how’s the vicar ?”’ asked Phoebe. She had 
decided to feign ignorance of Mimi’s engagement. To 
do so would enablo her to get in some stabs under a 
would-be innocent manner. She argued that David 
would not mention her visit to him just before mid- 
night voluntarily. 

” He's visiting a parishioner, but I expect him back 
at any moment.” 

Phoebe laughed savagely in her heart. She could see 
that Mimi was embarrassed by her coming. 

“Dear Mimi,” she went on, “ it’s so good to get 
back to dear old Hallard’s Cross—away from the 


artificialities of social life—and to sce you again. I 
should have been here before, but Durwa ”—she 
shrugged her shoulders—‘* fights shy of the place—you 
see, he’s never forgiven me for having been engaged to 
David first. Dear old David. I hear he’s often down 
nee ae - 

6 sighed. 

Oh, Stim,” she added. ‘ Don’t make my mistake 
—when you marry, marry for love ! Why was I so 
blind!” . . a 

She changed a little sob into a laugh. Mimi's 
sensitive face flushed painfully. Phabe could not 
posi know of her engagement. She must tell her; 

hoebe went on: 

mt And »*__she checked herself, and changed tone and 
subject. ‘ By the way, Mr. Lang is staying here. 
He's quite an old friend of ours. His father, you know, 
Gideon Lang, is Durward's solicitor. Mr. Lang— 
Rupert—told me tho vicar and he had struck up quite 
a friendship. How do you like him, Mimi? ie 

“JT hardly know him, really,” answered | Mimi, 
thankful for a hanes of subject. Her dislike for 

rt Lang was purely instinctive. 
su ee sho Lait ots fecling that she must tell 
her of her engagement, “1 suppose you can t have 


heard —— 
“But interruption occurred. A acrvant entered, 
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Pheebe, and groped with outstretched hands. The 


vicar caught her as she fainted. The telegram fluttered to the floor. 
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only one letter on the salver she carried. It was the 
letter Inglis had penned in the presence of a police 
inspector and a detective-sergeant—after his arrest. 

Mimi took it. Phoebe recognised the handwriting 
as her eyes rested for a moment on the envelope. She 
drew a perfumed handkerchief from her great motor- 
muff, and passed it across her lips, biting them under 
its cover. 

“ Would you’excuse me onc moment, Phebe ?” 

Mimi’s face had flushed, but a little anxiously. Why 
this second letter from David? Had something 
occurred to prevent him from coming? For the 
moment the Bewlay Street mystery had no place in 
her thoughts. She opened the lomnlipe quickly. Her 
eyes went big disbelievingly, as she read. 

Ry 3 am arrested on suspicion, but I know 
you will take it for granted that I have nothing what- 
ever to do with the murder at No. 40 Bewlay Street. 


| I believe that I shall be cleared before this reaches 


you; but I want to minimise the shock of newspaper 
reports... ” 

Inglis had purposely avoided melodramatic language, 
and his letter h achieved its purpose in that 
it had reached Mimi before the newspaper accounts 
of his arrest, sg already in London early editions 

of the evening papers had made the 
fact public. 

Mimi was toostunned fora moment 
to believe the evidence of her eyes. 
She stared at the letter as if she 
expected what she read to fade 
away or change into something else. 
But the words and the writing only 
became more distinct. It was not 
nightmare ! 

David had been arrested on 
suspicion.,of having murdered the 
unidentified man found in the un- 
tonanted house, stabbed with a pair 
of scissors. The colour ebbed from 
her face and left it white as a 
ghost’s. Then she gave somethin, 
that sounded like a painf 
laugh. 

Of course, it was a frightful blunder 
that would have savoured of the 
ridiculous but for its association 
with a horrible mystery. 

“My dear Mimi, you've had bad 
news!” 

The catch in Phobe’s voice was 
genuine. She had seen whose writing 
it was on the envelope. 

Mimi had forgotten her presence. 
She looked at her dazedly for a 
moment; then spoke quickly and 
rather incoherently. 

“Phoebe, you must excuse me— 
but I must get to London at once— 
something awful—no,not awful really, 
{because it will be all cleared away— 
* but something has happened like an 
evil dream. f must go to London at 
onee—go to David !’ 

“ David?” 

“Yes, yes. There's been & 
frightful blunder. He’s——” 

Mimi stopped. Her father had 
entered the room. His keen eyes 
saw that something was wrong. He 
barely greeted Phebe Kenyon. 

“ Father !” 

Mimi had crossed to him quickly, 
and given him Inglis’s letter. C) 
read it. 

“Good Heavens!” he whispered, 
his voice rasping like afile. ‘* Good 
Heavens !” 

He, too, had found it hard to accept 
the evidence of his senses. Phcbe’s expression was 
one of fierce, ,2ainful curiosity. Something had 
happened to Dav id Inglis. But what? Her hands 
were opening an.i shutting. Both Mimi and her 
father appeared ur, conscious of her presence. 

“ Father,’ Mimi was og She had put her 
hands on the vicar’ 8 shoulders. ‘‘ Father, I must go 
to London at once. I cannot endure the suspense of 
waiting here, not qu ite knowing——” 

But-Phosbe could r 2strain herself no longer. 

“For pity’s sake,’ she cried, her face as white 
as Mimi's, “tell .ue what has happened to 
David?” oo, 

All her passion for thet man had found expression in 
her voice. 

‘“Some monstrous mi: take!" John Hume spoke 
quickly, seeming rather to be voicing his thoughts 
aloud than addressing thc m either to Mimi or Phoebe. 
“Inglis under arrest for t he Bewlay Strect inurder-— 
& monstrous mistake !” 

Pheebe gave a dry little s cream. 

“ Murder—murder in Be vlay Street !_ David under 
arrest—tell me more! For (iod’s sake, don’t kcep mo 
in suspense !” 

She was white to her lips.» just a primitive woman 
now, not scheming to wound Mimi's sensitive heart, 
but nevertheless wouncing it cruelly. Again Sao 
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manifested the intensity of her feelings for her former 


ver. 

The vicar’s deep-lined forehead had contracted 
ominously, It was a moment of distraction and 
tension, but he had suddenly become conscious of 
Phoobe’s abandonment. His piercing eyes flashed at 
ber sternly. She was a married women, and her 
display of feelings savoured in his sight of shameless- 
ness. It was an outrage on his daughter's feelings, 


Inglis had spoken of his past love-affair to the vicar 
in the same simple, honourable, straightforward 
manner as he had spoken of it to Mimi. But the 
vicar's warped nature was fertile soil for the microbe 
of suspicion, and at this moment the first took 
root. In his self-righteousness he himself did not 
realise that he had no real faith in his fellow-creatures, 
excepting only perhaps Mimi. A woman had killed 
hie faith thirteen years ago. 

“Mrs. Kenyon,” he said, not sep nine: “We 
have received a great shock. It woul ” 

A servant had entered. She carried a telegram. 

“For Mra. Kenyon We 

Phebe snatched it from her. It was addressed to 
her, care of the vicar. Her hands shook as she tore it 
open. There was a dead silence. Mimi’s hands were 
ati!l upon her father’s shoulders. 

Phoebe Kenyon had left London without seeing the 
morning papers. 

‘‘ Oh, my God !” she gasped, and groped with out- 
stretched hands, like a woman stricken blind suddenly. 

The vicar caught her as she fainted. 

Tho telegram fluttered to the floor. 

“ Please return at once,” ran the message, “ deeply 
regret to inform you that the Bewlay Street victim bas 


been identified as Durward Kenyon.—Gipron Lana.” 
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Joun Home bore Phebe to a couch. 

Mimi’s brain was st Things had happened 
ding-dong in swift, stunning succession—Phobe’s intru- 
sion, David’s staggerin tter telling of his arrest, 
and the arrival of the telegram responsible for Phoebe’s 
swoon. Her eyes were acne | down at the telegram 
that Phoebe’s convulsive hands had scrunched before 
it fell from them. Only a word here and there was 
visible. And as Mimi stared down the blur became 
writing with meaning attached to it. 

“Return at once—Bewlay Street—victim—been— 
identified——” 

Tho rest was hidden from her. Her lover, David, 
had been arrested by the police for this horrible 
murder. And now Phabe had been telegraphed to 
return to London, and was in some way associated 
with the myneny, The murdered man had been 
Identified. It was like nightmare ! 

David and Phebe? Mimi's brain was racing now. 
The confession David made to her in the hayfield was 
mixed upin her thoughts, Jealousy stabbed strangely 
and suddenly, as well as curiosity and horror. She 
must know the full gist of ths message Phoebe 
had received ; she had a right to know it. 

She was stooping to pick it up when her father’s 
voice cut into her cars. 

“Quick! Mrs. Kenyon’s fainted. Smelling salts! 
There’s some sal volatile in tho mcdicine chest in 
my bedroom. Bring it here—and water!” 

he ‘habit of obedience took her; by tho throat, and, 
as well that instinct of the ministering angel found 
in every true woman, asserted themselves. Phebe, 
fying back on the couch, was the colour of death. 

Mimi hurried from the room, and when she returned 


the telegram wasino longer lying on the floor. She 
vast a swift lok at her father's face, but it was 
inscrutable. 


“ Quick !”” he commanded. “ Mepsure forty drops 
of sal volatile into a wine-glass of water!” 

She obeyed, but with avch trembjing hands that she 
spilt the water. Taking the glass from her, her father 
put it to Pharbe’s bloodless lips. She stirred. Her 
eyelids trembled. Then her hang crept.to her throat, 
and began to tear at the exquisjte lace of the blouse 
she wore as if it choked her. 

Mimi despised Phoebe; frankly perhaps hated her. 
But all this was forgotten for tho moment. Hersheer 
womanly instincts asserted themselves. With tremb- 


ling but quick ets sho loosened her blouse and 
corsets. dete) I Ae pei inn 

Her eres opened wide and looked up staringly into 
the vicar’s* “ uf 


He was trying to play the priest and’ the humani- 
tarian now: but the intelerant (man in Him was 
conscious of and offended by Phobe’s broad, blue 
shoulder ribbons and delicate lace-insertion, revealed 
when Mimi loosened her: blouse: and oaorsetsa, His 
memory shot back over the spacegai years to a 
children’s party whenlittle Phole Hazeltine played at 
oranges and lemons, a spoilt child in. idlowlots silk 
stockings and an abbreviated French frock. 

“ Bring a wrap for Mrs. Kenyon !” he commanded, 


it. Then she pressed her hands to 


frightful—so hidcous ! 
sake—help me to face it—bear it!” 
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and averted his eyes from her beautiful throat and 
exquisitely-moulded form. 

Mimi obeyed, and placed a silk wrap about Phebe’s 
shoulders, and this nced for action kept her thoughts 
partially in abeyance. 

“Oh, God!” moaned Phohe, and tried to sit up. 
“ Something to drink—a little brandy !” 

The vicar again put the glass to her lips. ‘‘ Here's 


eal volatile. We keep no sririts in the house!” 


Her teeth chattered against the no as she drained 
her forehead, 

“What can ldo? What can I do?” she-moaned. 

“TY must go back! But I can’t go alone—it’s so 

Mr. Hume—Mimi—for mercy’s 


The vicar’s lights were distorted and his soul warped 


and seared, but he ever tried to live up to the ideals of 
his priestly office as he conceived them. The priest in 
him asserted itself as he pointed to the door, and his 
voice was solemn. 


“ Leave us, Mimi!” 
Again she obeyed. The vicar turned to Phebe. 


She was sitting up now, and had let the wrap slip from 
her shoulders. Tears glistened on her dead-white 


cheeks. Her fair hair, most modishly dressed on her 
arrival, was disarranged ; the white lace ebout her 
arms and throat was not so white as her velvcty skin, 
to which blue ribbons and fascinating frippery gave a 
most seductive delicacy and charm. 

The vicar frowned unconsciously as these things 
intruded themselves upon his scnses. They were 
carnal and dangerous vanitics! He had suppressed 
Mimi’s harmless love of pretty things most rigorously, 
and this woman’s shamelccs luxury was indecent. 
He put the wrap about her shoulders in a manner that 
carried a rebuke with it. 

Then he drew a crushed-up telegram from a 
pocket. 

“This belongs to you!” he said. 
now as a priest, a spiritual adviser.” 
“ Read it!”’ whispered Phosbe. 

He smoothed out the telegraph-form: “ Please 
return at once. Deeply regret to inform you that the 
Bewlay Street victim been identified as Durward 
Kenyon.—GipEow Lang.” 

The vicar’s tall, emaciated body swayed. The mask 
he had trained himself to wear fell from his face, and 
the sweat broke out on his forehead. ‘ 

He was standing thus as Phosbe staggered to her 
feet, put her arms round his neck, and clung to him like 
a terrified child in quest of love and consolation and 
advice from someone stronger and wiser than herself. 

The vicar’s lips twitched as he struggled to regain 
self-control and prayed to his stern God for light and 
judgment and strength. 

David Ingiis, tho betrothed of the daughter he loved 
deeply, if narrowly, had been arrested on suspicion of 
being connected with the Bewlay Street murder. The 
vicar had looked upon his arrest, staggered as he was 
at the time, as a monstrous mistalie. Now the 
identity of the murdered man was revealed—Durward 
Kenyon, husband of the Phabe to whom David was 
once engaged. The priest and the father were at war 
in the vicar’s soul. 

The priest. spoke at last, but the tortured father was 
responsible for the rasp of his tones. 

“God give you strength to bear this terrible blow. 
The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away—for no 
man knoweth the Hour when he may be called upon to 
stand before his Maker and receive Judgment. Let 
us pray for the peace of your husband’ssoul. And see, 
also, that you beseech forgiveness for your own sins 
with all the strength you possess ! tb us pray— 
let us pray!” 

Phoebe sank to her knees overcome by the terrible, 
quivering intensity of the man as well as by shock, 
horror, of a kind, but ber gricf was the 
shallowest of her confused emotions. She had married 
Durward Kenyon for money, and she had grown to 
loathe him. 

The vicar Iocked his hands across his eyes, veins and 
tendons standing out, as he prayed voicelessly. 
With Phosbe it was merely an attitude of prayer. It 
was not that her sufiering was not sincere ; but there 
was no spirituality in her nature. When, at last, she 
looked up, the vicar’s hands were still linked con- 
vulsively across his eyes, his thin lips moving silently. 
The prayers of a tortured father were mixed up with 
the prayers of a priest for the woman whom, however 
much he might despise her, Hoaven had seen fit to 
ae 

n another room Mimi was also praying desperately 
and, ff eal: very humanly. ~ 

At last the r drew his hands from his eyes, and 
laying one on Phobe’s fair, disordered hair, with the 
other made the sign of the cross ; yet pricat though he 
was hie had never grasped tho spirit of infinite mercy 
end forgiveness eteraally associated with the symbol. 
Yet it might be in the fulness of God's good time a 
greater understanding might be vouchsafed him. 

When he had voiced a solemn prayer and Phebs 
had whispered a meaningless Amon, he took her hands 
and drew her up. 

“I—I feel stronger—helped!” she whispered, not 
consciously playing the hypocrite, and gratified his 


“Look upon me 
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riestly vanity. ‘‘ Mimi—I want Mimi—poor Mimi— 

Tustin’ a Pee selfish—in my a met? _ 
er hands slipped up the vicar'’s chest an pp 

the lapels of his coat. A gripped 

“T want—I want to tell Mimi——” 
and closed her eyes tightly. ‘“ ‘That David is—must 
be innocent. Don’t question me closely now—it’s too 
near—too horrible! But, oh, Mr. Hume—you're a 
priest—and Durward—God forgive him—was lcading 
a double life!” 

Tho pricst and the tortured father and human. fierce 
curiosity were again at war in John Hume's heart. 

“You're a priest! There was—there is—anothir 
woman—who was associated with Durward’s pa:'. 
She was demanding money from him—for the si: 
of his and her child. Durward could not—could not 
have gone to Brighton yesterday—I believe he went 
to meet that woman. I found scraps of a Iectt:r. 
David is innocent. Let mo tell Mimi this. Don's 
question me how—but if——” 

Phebe swayed, and tightened her clutch on the 
vicar’s coat. She was scheming, playing the hypocrite 
in a way, yet unconsciously almost. And she was not 
simulating emotion. She had not altogether dispelled 
the vicar's torturing suspicions by reveating to him 
vaguely a past discreditable page in the murdered man s 
life. The vicar’s warped nature was fertile soil fur the 
microbe of suspicion. She spoke of David Inglis as 
“ David,” and the name came passionately from her 
lips every time she uttered it. But she spoke ot his 
innocence, and was implying incoherently that she 
could prove his innocence. And John Hume knew 
nothing of her clandestine visit to David Inglis's rooms 
on the previous night. He associated her belicf in 
Inglis’s innocence, and her possible power to prove It 
with her knowledge of her dead husband's double life. 

All that was human in his heart and had escaped 
being seared and warped cried out for Mimi's hapyi- 
ness. But David Inglis must be clean of body aud 
soul if he were to cleave to his daughter. The vicars 
own atern soul could permit of no compromise in that 
respect. 

‘or a moment he hesitated, and as he did so he 
recalled David’s simple, manly letter to Mimi and the 
words “* Show this to your father.” 

*‘T will fetch Mimf,” he said, with a Iiitle break fn his 
voice. 

Much the same instinct that takes sorely-wounded 
animals to their lairs had taken Mimi to her bedroom. 
When the vicar entered it, she was on her knees at her 
bed, her face hidden on the snowy coverlct. 

She turned white features to him at sound of bls 
step. He drew her up—tenderly. 

s Father,” she whispered. “Who {s it? Tell 
me!’ 

He answered ele holding her hands tightly to 
steady her against the shock. 

** Phoebe Kenyon’a—husband !” ; 

Mimi did not faiat; did not scream; did not stir. 
For some momonts = vicar held her hands very 
tightly. Then he 8. 

= Bhoobe wants Seni.” : 

She stumbled a little blindly. The vicars arm was 
about her waist as he supported her into the room 
where Phebe waited. 

With a choking cry, Phmbe opened out her arms. 
Her emotions were rcal, though the nature and the 
intentions of a Judas lurked bel:ind them. 

“Mimi,” she whispered, kissing her distractcdly. 
“You know! Don’t question me closely now—I 
can’t bear it—but David is fianosent—and I will prove 
it—if needs be—whatever the cosi!” 

“Phebe! Phebe!” . 

Mimi's broken voice quivered with gratitude. 
Vague, but stabbing jesioury found no place in her 
thoughts at this moment. They were very blurred; 
but her mind had received much the same imrres:ion 
as her father’s. The murdered man was Pheles 
husband. Phoebe possessed knowledge that would 
bring the guilt home to the real criminal. 

Mimi, tfc 


She shivered 


e her father, Knew nothing of Phobe'a 
shameless clandestine visit to David on the previous 
night, when she had sought to avenge herself ou her 
husband and tempt a man into guilty love. 

John Hume was shading bis eyes with a hand whea 
Mimi's voice reached him. : 

“TI must go with Phabe—and I must go to David. 
They will—they must let me see him. father, you 
must—you will let me go?” 

“ We will both go!” he said. 

He did not look at Mimi. Suspicions were not 
altogether dispelled ; but for the sake of the daughter 
he loved, he would wait upon facts. 

“ Father, thank God !’ eat 

Mimi took bis permission as @ sign of his belicf io 
David's innocence. But it was not so. He was 
praying thet his suspicions might be proved false. 

A few minutes later, Pheabe Kenyon’s motor-car was 
rushing towards London, the vicar besid: the chauffeur 
on the front seat; Mimi ond Phebe sitting in the 
tonneau, staring ahead with paie faces and frightened 
eyes at the white road which the car eageriy devoured. 


(Another instalment of this powerful story will appear 
én Pgarson’s WsEx.y on sale next Thursday.) 


“A day in the life of a. Kennel-Maid,” am article for all dog-lovere, seo the November "Royal Magazine." 
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Why Our Commercial Methods Beat American 
Flashy Smartness. 


By a RETAILER. 


Ix spite of the expressed or implied contempt 
of many Yankees and Cockney-Yonkees for us 
and our commercial methods, I maintain that 
tie Briton is as good a business man as the 
American. Better in many respects. 

Take the American traveller, for instance. He 

esses that he is the smartest creature on earth, 
and I admit he is usually clever and enterprising, 
but, like the firm he represents, rather too tast. 
He handles you too palpably. For your every 
o'vjection he has his evidently stock reply. He is 
chock full of rules, regulations, and terms. He 
scems all stipulations and predicaments. Your 
every word must be sealed with a signature. 

If you evince the least disposition to buy he 
pushes his Chinese puzzle of a covenant up under 
your nose with an admonitory “sign here.” It 
is almost as if you were buying the man himself 
and his firm, too, as well as the goods, 

Retailers Won't be Driven. 

The ordinary English buyer does not like this 
kind of drill. He merely wants a house that can 
do the trade well—not a firm that is all method 
snd no meat. He wants a firm that can serve 
hin—not a new office martinet to kowtow to. 

The American wholesaler in Britain needs to 
get rid of the delusion (that British wholesalers 
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began to get rid of forty ge ago), namely, that 


the British retailer can roped in and driven 
with a big stick. : 

Our native travellers do better by trying to 
meet their customers on a more equal, man to man, 
friendly basis which will inspire confidence and get 
business. 

The American hustles for the present order, 
but the Briton builds for the future trade of his 
customer. The Briton has more reflection, less 
impulsiveness, and has the profitable knack of 
using the second thoughts, which are usually best. 

An American traveller recently offered a packing 
devige for enabling the shopkeeper to dispatch 
his customers more rapidly. 

“‘ This is of no use to me,” said the retailer. “ It 
is of no advantage to me to try to get customers 
out of my shop as quickly as possible. Some 
legitimate excuse to detain them a little longer 
would suit me better. Because it would justify 
a little extra chat or the offering of a remark or 
two which might increase my sales at the moment 
or bring the customer in again at some future time. 
Some of your ‘short cuts’ are not ‘short cuts* 
at all, but only limitations or hindrances to business,” 
Short Cuts that are Not. 

Our transatlantic friends seem to suffer badly 
from systemitis. It is a dangerous disease when 
it affects the brain so that one can’t sce the trade 
for the tricks. British customers are best studied 
and cultivated separately, one by one, and treated 
according to each one’s individuality. The 
American is too fond of treating them en masse, and 
over here he loses in proportion as he does this. 

In his anxiety to make a big advertisement of his 
own “ personality," he is apt to overlook the 
importance of the “ personality” of his customer. 
Partly for this reason the elaborate form letters 
of American or Americanised advertisers get into 
the retailer’s waste baskets a lot quicker than the 
senders seem to think, 


a long speech or devote several pa 


If it were not for the handiness of the willing 


receptacle mentioned, or if the shopkeeper were 
obliged to wade through every word of the inflated, 
typewritten, duplicated drivel he now receives, 
his, life would 
brought the making of mountain out of a molehill 
to become a national affliction, 


a burden. The Yanks have 


They boast of their “ short cuts,” yet will make 
to enforce 
some principle, which they have re-discovered with 
a triumphant air, yet a principle with which British 
apprentices are familiarised on entering business life, 

is over-anxiety to teach the taught sometimes 
leads the American salesman down a blind alley. 
One of these amateur business doctors said to a 
retailer, who is in the dry goods line, one day: 
The Teacher Taught. 

“I notice every time I call that you always 
fail to make the most of the boldest corner of your 
boldest window for display purposes. You always 
show your dull goods all down that corner. I 
admit the stuff is brightly ticketed, but why not 
show your gayest coloured goods in that prominent 
angle to catch the eye and stop passers more 
effectively ?” 

“The cause is remote, but real,” said the retailer, 
“From six o'clock until seven every evening the 
declining sun—when it is shining—catches that 
prominent angle of that window, for just one hour, 
and that foot or two of my rere only. The 
rest escapes. Therefore that is the place for 
gaily ticketed, dull goods not easily faded rather 
than for bright stuff easily spoilt.” 

The traveller, who had begun with the idea of 
giving his customer a free and unsolicited lesson 
in window dressing, was reluctantly silenced with 
this explanation. 

Yankee ingenuity may catch more unattached, 
casual trade; but people tire of tricks. British 
methods, more solid though less showy, are better 
for getting and holding regular business, 


A school for would-be public speakers is to be opened shortly. 


LET ’EM ALL SPEAK. 


If everybody joins and takes lessons in the art of talking it may be added to 


the long list of terrors to which we are already subjected. But in one instance, as our cartoonist depicts below, it will certainly come asa boon. 
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The curr ulum will include lessons 
in addressing stormy meetings and 
adepiness in dodging missiles. 
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Parliamentary 

Class with dummy MP's 
to inspire confidence is 
bound to be popular. _ 
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Our Exposure, ian Teleher all 


BEING AN 


This series of articles exposes the doings of @ 
remarkable quack doctor from America who has 
been touring the principal English cities and towns 
and reaping a rich harvest as the result of the 
innocence and trust of the sick and suffering. Every 
siatement in these articlesis an absolute fact. Posing 
as a specialist employed by a philanthropic society 
called the AUoway Medical Institute, and sent over 
by them from the U.S.A. to relieve English sufferers, 
“Dr.” Hall persuaded his victims to pay big sums of 
money for a so-called “special treatment.” When 
one’ town became too hot for him he moved into 
another town. Twelve weeks in Liverpool brought 
him £2,000 in fees in exchange for £30 worth of 
useless medicine. Hallthen visited Bolton, Preston, 
and Blackburn in quick succession, but at the latter 
place a rival appeared on the scene, who threatened 
to ruin him. Hall sought refuge at Plymouth, and 
took into partnership a Dr. Rye. Luckily, his rival 
incurred the displeasure of the police, and was 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. Shortly 
after this Hall returned to the north again—to Leeds. 
This proved to be the most gullible city in England. 


Tne quack’s appetite for money is insatiable, 
and Hall was no exception to the rule. Money was 
his god, and when a day’s receipts fell below the 
ave he had alternate fits of rage and despair. 

At the receipts had to average £40 a day 
or he was not satisfied, and fortunately for his 
subordinates patients were plentiful. As already 
stated, nine weeks’ work resulted in £2,600, nearly 
three hundred pounds a week ! 

One of the most successful of Hall’s tricks 
when in Australia was the exploitation of what 
is termed on the other side of the Atlantic “ the 
Boy Phenomenon business.”” 

But shortly after his arrival in England he was 
compelled to delete this from his programme because 
he found that hypnotism was discredited by the 
British public, and the use of it confined to the 
music-hall. : 

This was a bitter disappointment, especially 
as he had brought the original Boy Phenomenon 
to England, al had, incidentally, borrowed five 
hundred pounds from the “ Boy,” who now asked 
for it back. 

In case the Royal Scciety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children may regret not having come 
to the rescue of the “ Boy,” it may be as well to 
state that the “ Boy” was actually a well-built 
man of thirty-two, who had made many fortunes 
for American quack doctors owing to his boyish 
type of countenance. 

The modus operandi was appallingly simple. 
repel in a white sheet that only exposed the 
face the Boy Phenomenon was wheeled on to the 
stage and placed in full view of the audience while 
the Professor explained that the Phenomenon 
was in a trance which would not last very long, 80 
that it behoved the sick and the suffering to plank 
down their money at once and receive a current 
of life which the Boy Phenomenon regularly 
distributed to the favoured few when in his present 
“ psychic ” condition. ; 

Made Enough to Tour the World. , 

Miracles performed by the aid of the clectricity 
extracted from the Boy were retold with copious 
adjectives, and, overcome by the “eloquential 
torrent ’—as Dickens has put it—the credulous 
handed over.their savings. 

The first.quack to exploit the Boy Phenomenon 
trick is reputed to have made;over £100,000 
in twelve months, and although Hall was late on 


the scene, and was one of many, he accumulated’ 


sufficient cash to be able to tour the world in 
first-class style, and he only worked the dodge 
six months. 

In England he found a different type of public, 
equally credulous perhaps, but credulous in another 
ba 4 and so the Boy Phenomenon was shelved. 

. It is curious to reflect that. the latter person 
became the partner of a quack doctor with the sole 
object of earning sufficiont money to enable him to 
enter a well-known American University in order 
to become a fully qualified medical man! And 


Ever made a speech? If you have you'll appreciate the aketches by Hassall and Lawson Wood in the November “Royal.” 


_ { 


ACTUAL ACCOUNT OF HOW THIS QUACK DOCTOR 


the writer has heard of at least three youths who 
took up the profession of quack because they 
wanted to get money quickly with which to study 
for the church. 

But religion and quackery. are not altvays 
indissoluble. Hall had many friends—and victims 
—amongst the clergymen an ministers of England. 
The majority, however, were Nonconformist divines, 
great-hearted, simple-minded men, ever anxious 
to think the best of their fellows, and, consequently, 
just the type of victim Hall gloated over. 

He was more than their match all the way 
through. ‘ . 

There was one minister of the Baptist persuasion 
whose charge was in Hull, and who had an 
idea that Hall could prevent the development 
of a slight cancerous growth. He came to the 

uack and happened, in conversation, to quote 
the Bible. For every text he gave, Hall quoted 
two, and doubled his fee. The minister aid it 
and went away happy, apparently oblivious of 
the fact that the devil can quote scripture. 

Of course they were no match for the man’s 
cunning, and whatever knowledge they may have 
had of the next world their knowledge of this was 
infinitesimal compared with that of the American 
adventurer who had spent over fifty years in 
the University of the World studying human 
nature. 

At Bristol Hall had a tough encounter with a 
local minister who came to the consulting-room 
with the object of reclaiming the fee of a guinea 
paid by a dissatisfied parishioner. 

The reverend gentleman entered in a highly 
indignant mood, blustering and fuming, and the 
staff as he looked at the muscular Christian thought 
the doctor was going to have a rough time of it. 


No American Showman. . 

Perhaps the minister would not have been so 
bloodthirsty had he known what sort of man 
Hall was. No doubt he expected to find an 
American showman, wearing a red waistcoat and 
smoking a yard long pipe. 

If he did he was surprised, for when he was 
ushered in to see Hall he met a tall, faultlessly- 
dressed gentleman, whose high forehead, grave 
eyes, and reposeful demeanour suggested the very 
highest type of family practitioner. 

all received him with a grave dignity that 
killed all the angry words that had been stored 
up in thereverend gentleman's brain, and presently, 
to his own astonishment, he found fanvell chatting 
pleasantly with the quack and agreeing to every 
word he was told. 


“Your friend is an ignorant man,” said Hall, 


in effect, ‘‘ and how can he be a judge of his own 
condition? Let him go to any meclical man he 
likes in Bristol—indced, I myself will guarantee 
to pay the fee for such an examination—and then 
we'll see whether I am right or not.” 

“* Quite so, my dear sir, quite so,"’ answered the 
reverend visitor, with an apologetic movement 
of his hands, “I agree with you that a carman on 
Prony ieee shillings a week is no judge of chronic 
catarrh.” 

And a great deal more to the same effect, with 
the inevitable result that the minister went away 
with the idea that Hall was a great doctor, if not, 
indeed, the greatest in the world. 

If the man had stopped to think more deeply he 
would have realised that Hall was in reality a great 
judge of human nature. He had summed up the 
minister as a man who was only strong-minded 
enough to bully his social inferiors and who would 
succumb to the slightest flattery on the part of 
anyone above him in education or wordly wisdom. 

One of the most curious results of Hall’s 
immense, almost hypnotic, influence over his 
clients was the number of “In Memoriam ’’ cards 
he received from time to time. 


Died After Two Months’ Treatment. 

This does not necessarily imply that he was 
responsible for the deaths, but his clients liked 
to keep in touch with him and his sympathetic 
manner fascinated them. 

Only two “In Memoriam” cards had any real 


DUPED HIS PATIENTS. 


connection with him, and the first came from a 
lady living at Southport, whose brother had paid 
ten guineas for the ‘ Russian method,” and diced 
after undergoing two months’ treatment. The 
complaint was some incurable disease and there 
was, of course, no inquest. 

When the news came that the man was dead, 
Hall got frightened, but the long letter of thanks 
he received from the deceased’s sister put him 
at his ease. 

He replied in an equally long epistle, in which the 
most beautiful part of the burial service was quoted 
for the benefit of the survivor, while in a postscript 
she was informed that if her brother had only come 
to him earlier he would have cured him. 

Furthermore, the doctor informed her that he 
had decided to hand over the ten guineas paid 
by her late brother to a hospital. Wisely enough 
he did not specify the institution. 

Upon another occasion, when a humble admiret 
forwarded an “In Memoriam” card containing 
the usual crude but obviously sincere expressions 
of regret for the departed, the doctor wrote to 
the widow asking for a photograph of her late 
husband, and explaining the reason for his request 
by adding that the deceased was actuall the fifth 

atient of the Alloway Medical Institute who 
iad died during the forty years of the institute's 
existence, and they wanted his photograph for 
their collection. 


Upsetting a Grumbler. 

The photograph came along in due course. and 
all Heywood heard of the wonderful record of the 
institute from the widow when she was bewailing 
her ill-luck. 

It was tricks such as these that Hall built his 
business upon, and if the foundation was never strong, 
still it sufficed to make money quickly. Take the 
case of a chronic grumbler. for instance. He paid 
five guineas for the usual bottles of worthless 
medicine, and then exasperated Hall by demanding 
his money back, declaring that he was not cured. 

“ Not cured!” exclaimed Hall, in tragic derision; 
“not cured, indeed! Well, I should think not! 
You come to me after wasting a lifetime on doctors 
who can do nothing for you. and then when you 
are in the last throes of your disease you come 
here, pay my modest fee, and then before giving 
me a chance, you say that you are not cured! 
Of course you're not. That's obvious, bet I'm 
not going to throw away five guineas’ worth of 
medicine. Still,” letting his voico soften, 
don’t mind being generous, although I will not be 
done by anybody. I have your five guineas here, 
and I will pay it to any doctor in Liverpool to-day 
who yill give it as his honest opinion that you are 
not on the verge of death!” . 

The dramatic announcement, tragically delivered, 
completely upset the grumbler, a valetudinerian 
of the usual type, and one whom Hall knew would 
rather lose every penny he possessed than face @ 
doctor likely to tell him that bs was dying. 

Of course he capitulated, and that night he went 
home armed with two more bottles of life-giving 
medicine, and, no doubt, swallowed the glycerine 
and saccharine with due and trusting solemnity. 
Wes week our contributor tells how Hall completly 

winked, by marvellous bluff, a patient who 
threatened to make trouble.) 
—__—_» f= ————— 
TOLD AT ONCE. 

Mr. Crapern had his wife's portrait painted by 
that eminent impressionist, McLimmer, and, the 
work of art finished, Mary, the faithful retainer, 
was invited into the study to seo it. i 

“Do you know who that is meant for, Mary 2 
proudly inquired her master, whilst the = ‘3b 
modestly waited for the usual tribute of praise. 

“Oh, it’s lovely! Of courso, I do, sir,” repliec 
Mary, who was unaccustomed to the study of 
impressionist work. ‘‘ It’s either you or missus ¢ 
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Rerorter: “ What shall I do to-day ?” 
Editor: ‘Stroll down Oxford Strect, allow 4 
motor-omnibus to run over you, and describe the 
sensation in four columns for to-morrow’s p2pcl- 
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@ TRIPLETS. -w 


ANOTHER ‘NEW CONTEST ANNOUNCED BELOW. 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 
To make a “Triplet” you take any one of 


Sl 


ma 
paid 
died 

The 
here 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 


lead, : Here are exampl hi 

ank he three phrases of three words given in ples which will show you at a 

a the first column below and add to it three anes how to make “Triplets.” Please note 
1m additional words which bégin with the same you must not use any of these examples: 

letters as the words of the phrase you have Phrase: Feample Triple: 

h the chosen. These initial letters may be used Sweep Embraces Cook @ Smudges Engag- 

1oted in any order you like, and the words you think ing Cheek 

cript eut should have some bearing on the phrase Down The Strand @ Sightseers Daily Toddle 

come selected. It is the three words you add that Robinson Delivers Speech @ Reporters Sadly 


are called a “ Triplet.” Despair 
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O ward off the perils 
of uncertain weather 
everyone needs the chest 
strengthening medicine which 
is conveyed direct from a 
Peps tablet through the breath- 
ing tubes tothe lungs. When- 
ever a fit of sneezing, a tick- 
ling cough, or an ettack of 
shivering gives warning of a 
fresh cold, take a Peps tablet 
from its silver wrapper and 
place it on the tongue. 

Then certain new germ- 
destroying fumes will be 
given off and breathed with 
the air down the throat into 
the lungs. The wonderful 
breathe-able medicine soothes 
the delicate air-pasages, and 
it not only stops the cough by 
clearing the phlegm from the 
bronchial tubes, but provides 
the throat and chest with a 
perfect defence against the 
germs that spread coughs, 
colds, inftuenza, and even 
more serious chest troubles. 

Peps reach the seat of 
chest trouble in the only way 
it is naturally possible to do 
so—by breathing—and be- 

cause of their great effec- 

tiveness Peps should be 
used. by all members 
of the family. 


, the novel breaths-able medicine, 
are sold by Chemi-ts ut Jl} or 294 
bez; direct at the same prices from 
the Peps Co, ¢urituen Hul, Leds 

(large size contains nearly 3 times 
quantity of 1/1} size). 


“Royal.” There isn’t one now 
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PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPING. 

Ir was at «class in arithmetic that the 
following household problem was exactly 
solved : 

“ Suppose that in a family of five there 
were only four potatoes for dinner, ard 
the mother wanted to give cach of the children 

* an equal share, how is she going to do it ?” 

For a few minutes there was silence in the room, 
while everybody calculated hard. Finally one of 
the little boys rose to his feet, and after attracting the 
attention of the schoolmaster, gave his unex- 

ted answer : ; 

** Mash the tatties, sir.” 


Artist : “I hope you have no objection to my 
sketching in your fields ?’” 
Farmer : “’Deed, no. Ye'll keep aff the craws.” 
—_— oo 
Cockney Tourist (to native): ‘‘ Look here, my 
man. I suppose you know all the sights up 
here?” 
Native (surveying him with interest): ‘“ Ob, 
pa, mister. There's aye new ains comin’,” 
ee fee 


A Scorca student, supposed to be deficient in 
judgment, was asked by a professor, in the course 
pa 4 examination, how he would discover 
a foo 

“ By the questions he would ask,” was 
the prompt and highly suggestive reply. 

ar a eae 


SPOILT THE CHARM. 

A witty Scotch lady, while visiting the 
Trossachs, was being shown the beauties 
of Loch Katrine. Among the a ¢ 
@ young man of the all-pervading kind, 
whose attentions to the lady were more 
lavish than welcome. 

As the party stood foving on the 
scone, the young man said: 

“Do you see that house up there, | 
see pe pam to it. 

ae ”? gaid the patient guest. 

Sen born there!” Sel the 4 
bumptious one proudly. 

He paused for a reply. and this is what 
heheard: “Sica peety!” 


“ Noo, my gude bairns,” said a echool- 
master to his class, “ there’s just another 
{nstance o’ the uncertainty o’ human life ; 
ane o’ your ane schulemates—a fine wee 
bit lassic—went to her bed hale and weel 
at night, and rose a corpse in the 


morning.” 
——e fe 
A visrrok to afamous Scottish watering- 
place was rather struck by the meth 
of a boy who was sitting on the edge 
of the pier fishing. Going over to the 
youthful angler he said : 
se Caught ee fish, sonny ?”” 
“ Ay,” replied the lad. “If I get this 
yin at’s nibblin’ the noo an’ anither I'll hae 
a.”” 


_ “Wet, well, little chap.” said the stranger in 
the family, picking up one of the children, “ what 
are you going to be when you are a man?”’ 

“ Naething.” 

“Nothing? Why so?” asked the stranger. 

f‘ Because I’m a lassie.” 


a TOLD THE TRUTH. 


Iz was a little supper among kindred 
and when the cloth was removed from the table 
nearly everyone present obliged with a song except 
the chairman. 


“ As a matter of fact,” he said apologetically, 
“ my voice is somewhat like the sound Gistis canect 
by a brick being rubbed along the panels of a door.” 

This excuse was put down to the good man’s 
innate modesty. . 

“Very well, gentlemen,” repliod the chairman, 
* if you think you can stand it, here goes.” 

Long before he had finished his song the audience 
fidgeted in their seats, and when he sat down 
there was a deep silence. Then the hush was 
broken by a braw Soot at the end of the table. 

“Man,” he exclaimed, “yer singin’s no’ up 
to much, but yer veracity’s just awfu’'! Ye 
were richt aboot that brick.” , 


A “Royal Mag.” in the hand is worth two in the shop—November Number now eclling. 
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Gdiled for this week only 


éy HARRY LAUDER 


ELOQUENCE. 

A GENTLEMAN invited three Highland “ crofters " 
to dinner, and knowing their national li for 
the “ mountain dew,” he provided himself with a 
good supply of extra strong ‘* Long John.” After 
a hearty dinner, the Highlanders thought it would 
be right to show their gratitude by complimenting 
their host for his kindness, Accordingly one of them 
rose and said : 

“You've peen ferry goot to me inteet, sur, an’ 
to my twa frents here, mirover too; put this'll 
ta finest whusky that I never tastit any mohr.” 

When he resumed his scat, after this extra burst 
of eloquence, number two made a great effort 
to second the vote of thanks by exclaiming: 
“‘ Naather did I too!” 

The rapture of these remarks took away number 
three’s breath, but he was able to chime in: “ And 
so did I naather.” 


NS ed 
CUT LOW IN THE NECK? 


Waitress: “ Did you order beef a la mode, sir?” 
Diner (impatiently): “I did. What's the matter? Waiting fcr the 
fashions to change ?” . 


“00 ’’—WITH VARIATIONS. 


Tus following is a dialogue between a Scotch 
shopman and a customer, relating to a plaid 
hanging at the shop door: 

Customer a eae the material) : “Oo” (wool)? 


Shopman : “ Ay, 00” (yes, wool). 
Customer : “ A’oo”’ (all wool) ? 
Shopman : “ Ay, a’ 00” (yes, all wool). 
Customer ; “* A’ ae 00”’ (all same wool) ? 
Shopman 3 “ Ay, a’ ae oo” (yes, all the same 
wool). 
—~oejo__— 


ALWAYS LIKED IT. 


Aw old minister, who had not written a new 
sermon for several years, but who wished it to 
appear to his congregation that he was as diligent 
in that respect as over, one Sunday after the 
service asked his principal elder what he thought of 
the service that day. 

The elder, who had not the useful power of 
flattery, but who at the same time did not wish 
to offend anybody, far less his minister, looked up 
and down for a moment, and with rare candour 
answered, “ Ye hed fine ’saums ”’ (psalms). 

“Oh, is that all?” rather briskly asked his 
reverence. ‘“ What about the sermon, 
James ?” 

To this James gave a reply as candid as before, 
“ We aye liket that sermon, sir!” 
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EARD TO PART. 

For once the Amcrican had discovered 
something British that was better than 
anything they could produce “ across 
the pond.” His discovery was a tine 
collie dog, and he at once tried to induce 
its owner, an old shepherd, to sell it. 

“Wad ye be takin’ him to America ?”’ inquired 
the old Scot. 

“* Yea, I guess so,” said the Yankee. 

“T thocht as muckle,” said the shepherd. “1 
couldna pairt wi’ Jock.” 

But while they sat and chatted an English tourist 
came up, and to him the shepherd sold the collie 
for much less than the American hid offered, 

“You told me you wouldn't scll him,” said te 
Yankee when vhe purchaser had departed. 

“Na,” replied the Scot; “I said 1 coulina 

airt wi’ him. Jock’ll be back in a day or 50, 
ut he couldna swim’ the Atlantic.” 


——_oj<—__— 


Waewn a Scotchman answers a question, he settles 
the maiter in dispute once for all. On a certain 
occasion the question was asked : 

“* Why was Mary Queen of Scots born at Liniith. 

ow?” 
¥ Sandy Kerr promptly answered: “ Because her 
mither was staying there, sir;’ aud ihere 
actually seemed to be nothing more to say 
on the subject. 
ee 


“ Waat’s the chargo?” inquired the 
magistrate, peering over his spectacles at 
the small prisoner. 

“ Attempting suicide,” said the con. 


How was that ?” 
“ He wanted to fecht (fight) me, your 
worship.” 


ee 


HIS LINE IN LIFE. 

Tar sexton of a certain parish church 
would brook no interference with what he 
was pleased to call his “ special duties.” 

On one occasion the vicar was of 
opinion that Jolin was neglecting his 
duties. The latter, who was not wanting 
in wit, strenuously denied the charge. 
and said he was “not going to stand no 
meddling ” with his affairs. ; 

“But, John,” said the vicar, “it 
behoves everybody to mind his p's and 

ye 

—=— | “Everybody but me,” retorted John, 
—=f refusing to Fe cncnenss “ P's and q's is 
z nowt in my line. I’ve enough to do to 
mind the keys and pews.” 
——+jo—_ 

Tur Police Commissioners of Broush- 
ton F near Dundee some time since 
compelled house proprietors to lay down 
concrete on the footpath in front of their 
properties. An old lady, residing in 
cottage, proudly told a friend the other 
day that the front of her house had been * tow 
secrated up to the vera doorstep.” 


ej 


Tux following answer from a little girl was shrewd 
and reflective. The question was: (i 
“‘ Why did the Israelites make a golden calf?” 
“They hadna as muckle silver as wad mak’ & 
coo.” 
>}; 


A Scotch teetotal society has been formed 
among farmers. There is a clause in one of the 
rules that permits the use of whisky at sheep 
dipping time. One worthy member keeps 4 shecp 
which e dips every day. 


en te Fe 


NOTHING TO RETURN. 
A Soorrise farmer was asked to tho funcral of # 
neighbour's wife, and as he had attended tee 
funeral of both her predecessors, his own wile * i 
rather surprised when ho informed her that he »« 
declined the invitation. ; 
He would give no reason for some tire, but nia 
wife would not be put off, until, on being far’ 
ressod, he said with some hesitation : 
“Weel, ye see, Janet, I dinna aye Nk 
acceptin’ ither folks’ civilitios when I univer 
onything o’ tho kin’ to offer them in return.” 
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What Happers When a mia Becomes a 


PorULAR revolutions are not now characterised 
by the same “ thoroughness” which marked the 
first great French one, when, not content with 
chopping off the heads of their King and Queen, 
the revolutionists guillotined all the nobles they were 
gble to catch, and most of the priests. 

Still, even nowadays, a change in the form of 
government from & monarchy to a republic, especi- 
ally when it is eff by force of arms, as was the 
case in Portugal the other day, means a very great 
deal toa very Jarge number of more or less important 


ile. 
Pete nobles, for instance, cease to be nobles any 
longer, for a republic ises no hereditary 
orders of nobility, nor even non-hereditary lesser 
orders, such as knighthood, the reason being that 
ina republic all men are supposed to be not only free, 
but cqual. 


if England were a Republic. 

Of course, this does not mean that the nobles may 
not call themselves by their titles if they elect to do 
so, but only that their right to them is not officially 
recognised by the State. The old French nobility 
still exist as dukes, marquesses, and so on, but 
officially they are only known by their ordinary 
family names. If England were a@ republic, for 
example, the Duke of Norfolk would be citizen 
lienry Howard, the Duke of Northumberland would 
be citizen Henry Percy, and so on. 

Another class that usually suffers pretty severel 
whenever a republic is proclaimed, is the ecclesi- 
astical one. Ong of the first acts of the new Portu- 
guese republican government, it will be remem- 
bered, was to decree the immediate expulsion of 
the religious orders, 

This step usually bas to be taken sooner or Jater, 
as witness the case of France, for experience has 
shown that the Church is almost invariably on the 
side of a monarchy, as opposed to a republic, and the 
religious houses are im consequence & standing 
menace in 6 country which is under republican 
form of government. 

With the end of the existence of a monarchy, the 
pomp and panoply associated with that form of 
government also ceases to exist. 

_The orders and dignities, the garters, stars, and 
tibbons, with which ki delight to honour their 
subjects, become valueless to their holders, or 
comparatively valueless, at all events, for they can- 
not be officially worn, and their existence is not 
officially recogni 

This fact, in connection with a republican form 
of government, is particularly noticeable here in 
London when the American ambassador is present 
st a royal levée, or other similar function. 


Coinage Would Have to be Recast. 

The representatives of tho other Great Powers 
attend in gorgeous uniforms, heavy with gold lace, 
blazing with jewelled orders and decorations, 
whereas the American representative appears in 
ordinary black evening dress, looking very much 
like a glorified waiter. 

Indecd, the late United States ambassador was, 
Upon an occasion, mistaken for one, and ad 
as such, greatly to his discomfiture, but still more 
80 io the individual perpetrating the awful blunder. 

The minor changes duc to so drastic a change of 
government are well-nigh innumerable. The 
entire coinage has to be called in artd recast, the new 
design usually taking the form of a figure of Liberty 
in place of the King’s head, and the postage stamps 
arc similarly treated. 

From all public buildi too, the royal arms, as 
well as all royal initicke and inscriptions, are 
temoved; and this in itself is a pretty big job. 

When France became a republic the last time it 
ot £386,000 simply to chisel out the millions of 

N's” (Nay ’g initial letter) from town halls, 
Public schools, colleges, and other similar edilices 
throughout the country. 

Separation of chureh and State is also a cardinal 
eee with republics, as is also free and com- 
pu sory education on secular lines, and these 
i anges have, it will be noticed, been promptly 
Naugurated by the new Portuguese government. 
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SHEFFIELD STEEL SAFETY RAZOR. 


HOLLOW-GROUND, TOO, AND THE KOST PERFECT SHAVING BLADE IN THE WORLD. 


TRY THIS NEW-STYLE COMPLETE “ MULCUTO” SAFETY RAZOR FOR 30 DAYS FREE. 


So remarkable is the success of the new Sheffield- 
steel single-blade Safety Razor that the Company 
formed to manufacture and supply it has decided to 
eend their new “ Mulcuto ” Satety Razors on 30-days’ 
free trial to all who wish to try them. 

An inferior razor can never be sent out “on 
approval,” as directly those who try it find out its 
poor qualities they refuse to buy it. 

But, although the “Mulcuto” costs only half-a- 
crown, it is so superior in every way to safety razors 
costing anything up to @ guinea that absolutely 
everyone who has yet tried it on approval has 
expressed his wish to keep it permanently. 

“TI have used the ‘Mulcuto’ Safety Razor for 
10 months,” writes Mr. Jesse Relf, of Northholme, 
Hastings, “and am delighted with the ease and 
comfort of my daily shave. My son has also ned 
one eight months, and he is equally pleased, so that 
we congratulate ourselves upon finding such an 
economical and pleasant means of shaving.” 

This is a typical specimen of the thousands of 
letters received from delighted users of the 
“Mulcuto” Safety Razor praising ita convenient, 


inexpensive, comfortable and vastly superior shaving 
qualities. 


HADS QAZ0R 
WLM NOT IN USE 


Model de luxe 96 | 


And it is a fact that the longer you use the 
« Muleuto,” the more you appr ciate its clean, quick, 
velvet-like touch, the combined strength and simp'icity 
of its construct:on, and its freedom from any liability 
to get out of order. 

Why not makea free 30 days’ test of the “ Mulcuto” 
for yourself? Use the Coupon given below and a 
complete “ Mulcuto” Shaving Outfit will be sent you 
on approval, gratis and post free. 

This Shaving Outfit, packed in a neat, compact 
little case, comprises the following useful Shaving 
Roquisites, all perfectly made and teautifully 
finished off : 2. 

1. A splendid “ Mulcuto” No. 3 Nickle-plated 

Safety Razor, fitted with :— 

(a) Special non-slipping grip-handle, 

(b) Patent “ Mulcuto Safety Guard, 

(c) Strong Spring Regulator, 

(d) Heavy, perfectly - ferged, hollow - ground 
razor blade made of the finest quality, double- 
refined, highly-tempered Sheffield steel, 
which lasts practically for ever, and shaves 
the better the more it is used. 


TRIAL OF TH: MARVELLOUS 


Dear Sirs,—Please 
in full should I send the Outtit back within JO days. 


| rms Is THE COUPON 


| ADDRESS cisccssicsisssamneeoeses 


“MULCUTO” 


To the “ MULCUTO” MANUFACTURING CO. (Dept. 18), 31 to 38 High Holborn, W.C. 
forwird to ma, carriag2 mid, by return, the “Malcuto” Shavint Oatfit (including Sifety Razor), 
for which I enclose postal or ler for 2s. 6.1.,° in complete prepayment, upon the eoudition that you return the cash to me 


NAME usseessseceestenevee esasseaseseceeeresseees aseesseeenreesenoonses 


2. A smart new idea in Blade-Holders for use 

when stropping the blade, 

8. A compact “ Mulcuto ” Shaving Case for holding 

tho akove. 

This entire outfit will be sent you for 30 days free of 
charge. 

You have ample time in thirty days to find out all 
the qualities, good cr bad, of any razor. And if at 
the end of the thirty days’ trial you do not like 
the “Mulcuto,” simply send it back and you 
deposit of 2s. 6d. will be returned to you. 

The objection to ordinary safety razors is thaf 
you are apt to find you have purchased—to use 
an Americanism—something “with a string ot 
it.” 

In such cases the razor itself is only a bait o1 
decoy, and its initial cost is but the first of a 
long serics of payments you are called on to make 
in order to use it properly. 

That is to say, you find yourself under the frequent 
necessity of buying new blades for your razor. 
Some safety-razor firms, indeed, actually direct you 
to “ throw away ” the blado of your razor after each 
shave, and fit another one before shaving again. 
It would be less expensive and inconvenient to 
“throw away” such arazor altogether and to pur- 
chase instead a 2s. 6d.“ Mulcuto,” the blade of which 
lasts for years. 

“Twelve months ago I bought one of your Safety 
Razors,” writes Mr. i. H. Sharp, of Fulham, “and I 
have had it in use every day. I am still using the 
same blade and nothing has been done to it beyond 
stropping.” 


SHAVING WITH BLADES OF GRASS. 

It stands to reason that a razor-blade of highly- 
tempered steel, carefully hollow-ground by band, 
like that of the “ Mulcuto,” will give you a better, 
easier, and cleaner shave than one of those blades as 
thin as a piece of paper, or a blade of grass, which 
are simply sliced from a length of rolled tand stecl, 
and which naturally scrape, drag, and roughen the 
skin. To sum up the advantages of the “ Mulcuto” 
Razor :— 

1. It costs only 2s. 6d. (and you can have it on 

thirty days’ trial). 

2. Its blade does not require renewing, but can be 

restropped again and again. 

. It does not get out of order. 
. It gives you a quick and perfect shave. 
. You cannot cut yourself with it. 

(“Anyone can shave in the dark with them,” 

writes Mr. C. A. Beesley, of Hemel Hempstead, 

“and for the aged and nervous people it is a 

blessing; it enables them to have the easicst of 

shaves without cutting themselves.”) 

6. You can test it for thirty days without charge. 

Fill up the conpon given below and forward it 
with a postal order for 2s. 6d. on deposit to the 
“ Mulcuto” Manufacturing Company (Dept. 18), 
31 to 33 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

By return of post the Complete Shaving Outfit 
described above will be forwarded rost free. 

You can use it for thirty days, and, if at the end 
of that time you send it back with the intimation 
that you do not like it, your 2s. 6d. will at once be 
returned to you. (An exquisitely s‘lver-finished 
Blodele de Luxe Mulcuto may be obtained on the 
same terms for only 3s. 6d.) 

If, however, as everyone else has done—you like 
the razor, then you can keep it, and no further 
payment is required. Here is the coupon. Use it 
to-day and obtain for yourself the benefits to 
be derived from the use of this perfect shaving 
set. 


Om 
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ENTITLING YOU TO A 30 DAYS’ FREE | 
| 


SAFETY RAZOR. 


SE 
———_——$——————— — 


your town this weck. 


*Send $s. 6d. if sou would like one of the Modele do Luxe Silver-Plate Razors on 


It might be your turn next. 
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OUR _NEW AND FUNNY_SERIES. 


Mrs. Chuffy becomes 
One Day Only, and 


- © ]'vx had a letter this morning from Carrie Baxter,” 

said Mrs. Chuffy to her husband at the breakfast- 

table. ‘She writes the Ladies’ Puge for the DaILy 

LecEND, you know, and she wants me to do her a 
t favour.” 

“I'm not lending any money just now,” said Mr. 
Chuffy curtly, as he buried his face in his coffce-cup. 

“Oh, it’s nothing of that kind!” protested Mrs. 
Chuffy. ‘Carrie wants me to visit the new Scientific 
Bakery at Mitcham and write about my experiences 
there.” 

“But you don’t know anything about writing for 
the agers !” said Mr. Chuffy scornfully. 

es They don't want fine writing for the Datty 
Lrearnp,” explained Mrs. Chuffy. ‘Ali they want 
is a few facts.” 

“You're right there!” spluttered Mr. Chuffy, who 
did not agree with the politics of the Dary Lecenp. 
“That’s just what they do want, and they want ‘em 
badly 1” 

Mrs. Chuffy said no more for the moment, but she 
was none the less resolved to try the new occupation 
that had come her way. Shortly after her husband's 
departure for town, therefore, she put on her best 
things and her newest hat, which was very nearly as 
wide as thc street door itself, and then she set out for 
the Scientific Bakery. 

As soon as shc had explained her mission the manager 
of the Bakcry was all civility. Hoe said he would 
try and find timo to escort her round the works him- 
self, though he was a very b man and had to be 
looking after things all the while. - 

““As we're nearest to the baking department, 
madam,” he said, ‘‘ we will begin there and work our 
way round to the kneading and flour departments.” 

Mrs. Chuffy, feeling highly delighted at the attention 
that was being paid to her, followed the manager 
through his office, and down a flight of stone steps. 
Almost immediately she found hersclf in a rather 
close ‘atmosphere where two men in spotless shirt- 
sleeves were busy hooking loaves of bi from a large 
oven with long sticks shaped like an oar. The man 
nearest to her was just drawing out his oar covercd 


When the manager turned, Mrs. Chuffy was dancing a 
kind of hornpipe. 


with loaves of bread, and as he wanted all the room 
he could get, Mrs. Chuffy politely retreated till she 
stood in the far corner of the room. 

By degrees Mrs. Chuffy noticed that not only was 
the room rather warm, but the floor was especially so. 
She said nothing about it at first, as the manager, 
who stoos! watehing his men in the middle of the 
room, did not sccm to be feeling any inconvenience 
from the heat. Mrs. Chnffy began to make a few notes 
in a book ebo had bought for the purpose ; and as she 
did soshe lifted up one foot to give it arest. Then she 


Exctteme t in Lerytonst ne. 


Scientific Bakery. Mrs. “Chu 
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lifted up the other foot, and by the 
time the manager turned to ask 
her, if she were ready to proceed 
to the next department, he was 
surprisod to find her dancing & 
kind of hornpipe. 

“It’s rather hot here for 
standing with any comfort,’ 
she explained in answer to 
look of surprise. 

“ Dear, dear, madam,” said the 
manager apologetically. “I’m 
so sorry! didn’t notice you 
were standi there. You're 
right over the furnace that heats 
a Free Lance for the ovens. You must come more 
Pays a Visit to @ in the middle of the room.” 


invitation with a sigh of relief. 
As she did so she began to sniff, and said 
she hoped everything was all right, but she thought 
she could smell something i 
The manager looked anxious. ere was 8 distinct 
odour of burnt india-rubber, and so far as he knew 
there was nothing of that kind in the bread. Mrs. Chufty 
sniffed again, and suggested in a friendly way that 
oe the flues wanted sweeping. By that time, 
owever, the manager had located the trouble. 


“I’m sorry, madam,” he said, “‘ but you must 


have been standing on that hot floor in your rubber 
heels and they’ve melted with the heat.” 

Mrs. Chuffy gave an exclamation of impatience 
and turned herfoot round to make a personal inspection 
of it. It was as the er had said. The rubber 
heel had nearly all gone. Mra Chuffy felt a good deal 
annoyed about it, but she decided not to make any 
fuss,as her friend Carric had ofton told her that when 


you're enga: in journalism hie frequently have to 
dispense with the comforts of home. 
“Shall we go up to the next floor and sce the 


mixing-machines?” asked the manager by way of 
relieving the tension of the moment. 

Mrs. Chuffy said she would be delighted. Then she 
looked at the high and winding staircase, and said she 
me that they hadn't got a lift. 

e manager shook his head smili , and then he 
hurried up the stairs, partly to show Mrs. Chuffy the 
way, and partly for fear she should ask him to stop and 
help her to climb the rather steep steps, a feat which he 
clearly regarded as beyond his lifting capacity. 

Mrs. Chuffy got to the top of tho stairs after some 
trouble. As it was not easy to keep on turning 
corners in a large hat, sho arrived at the top of the 
staircase with her head bent down and a little on one 
side like a playful goat that is going to butt at some- 
thing, and’ the manager step) aside rather. quickly, 
as after the eccentric hornpipe he had secn his visitor 
dancing downstairs, he felt ho could not be quite sure 
what kind of exercise she might favour next. 

The mixing-machine was a very complicated affair, 
mostly made up of big wheels and piston-rods. The 
manager explained to Mrs. Chuffy how the thing 
worked, and she wrote some of his remarks down in 
her notebook—not becuse she understood in the least 
what he was talking about, but because he scemed to 
be expecting her to do something of the kind. 

In spite of an injunction not to go too near the 
machinery, Mrs. Chuffy’s curiosity got the better of 
her prudence. She wanted to see the dough in the 
troughs being banged about by mechanical means so 
that she could get a hint or so for her Christmas 
puddings. All of a sudden the manager gave a 
warning cry, and at the same moment Sire. Chuffy 
felt a victous tug at the brim of her hat. She put her 
hand to the crown of it instantly, but sho was. too.late 
to save the brim, which was ripped off in one pieee by 
one of the revolving whecls. 

‘Mrs. Chuffy could have cried as she saw the best 
part of her lovely-hat being tossed about from one 
part of the machinery to another, and having a fresh 
Fiece bitten out of it at every turn. Tho manager 
obligingly offered to stop the machine and get the 
wreckage out, but Mrs. Chuffy replied, with something 
like a sob, that it would be no use now as the thing 
was done for. She did not even appreciate the 
manager’s sympathetic remark that she had got the 
crown left, anyhow, and that she would, no doubt, be 
ohh A stick ray nite and _ ae a hat of 

e poor fellow sce to infull: rant 
about fashionable millinery. - — 

Just at that moment a man came running upstairs 
to say that the manager was wanted at the telephone, 
and ex hi , he ‘left Mrs. Chuffy for a few 
minutes. He invited her to go on by herself to the 
flour department and inspect fe machinery for sifting 
the corn from the chaff or something of that sort. 

Having seen quite as much of the machinery as she 
had a mind. for, she accepted the invitation. She 
walked across the dopartment towards a door that 
seemed to lead into a yard from which thcre camo a 
hissing sound like water running in a heavy stream. 
Mrs. Chuffy’s curiosity being excited by the noise, 
she opened tho door in the hope of being able to 
discover something about bread-making that the 
manager had not intended to show her. 

At the same moment there was a warning shout, 
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and a voice added a stern injunction “to shut t)iy 
door.”” Mrs. Chuffy had just made up her mind that 
sho was the person to whom the remarks wero being 
addressed, when a stream of water like a great wva 
from the sea swept over her, reducing her lovely fro’; 
to a limp rag in less than half a second. She had 
Besly time to shriek for help before a man rushes in 
and dragged her back into the machine-room and shus 
the door firmly behind him. 

“ Didn’t you hear me tell you to shut the door’ 
he shouted. “One of the conduit pipes has burs, 
and we don’t want to get any of the water in hora 
rusting the engines. My word, though,” he added 4 
little more gently as he saw Mra. Chuffy’s soaked 
condition, “ you didn’t half get it in the neck, did yuu, 
ma’am ?” 

“Take me away, take me away!” gasped Mrs. 
Chuffy, struggling to get her breath back. 

“TT daren’t stop a. minute, ma'am,” said the other. 
“You run along by yourself. Turn ¢o the right and 
go through the tlour department, and you'll sce plenty 
of people who will give you a helping hand. I've goa 
to turn the water off at once!” 

Mrs. Chuffy groped her way to the door Indicated 
with a dreary moan. Her clothes were clinging to 
her like a bathing-dress, and she know that her hait 
had been washed all out of curl. She got through 
the door and found herself in the flour-room, where an 
arrangement that looked like a series of coal-scuttlea 
attached to a big wheel was pouring flour into a bugs 
trough on the floor below. _ 

The scuttles revolved with the wheel, filling them. 
selves on one side and emptying themselves on tis 
other. Mrs. Chuffy had only time for a momentary 
glance, as her one object was to get somewhere whers 
she could be dried sufficiently to enable her to get 
home. In order to save time, she decided to run pas’ 
the flour-scuttles, choosi the precise second at 
which there would be no risk of collision. 

It.was here, however, that she found she had over- 
estimated her running powers in her soaked garments 


Mrs, Chuffy trudged drearily along behind the manaqr, 
feeling more like awatking pudding than a human bein). 


Sho had hardly taken two steps before she went 
pra , just as one of the scuttles was descendins. 
She tried to scramble to her feet, but it was too lit’. 
The flour dropped on her with a entle but com: 
prehensive thud, and before she could. get clear of tha 
spot a second scuttleful had exploded on her back liks 
a harmless bombshell. Mra. Chuffy lost her nerve 
then, and shricked for help in loud and agonising 
tones. The flour, scttling on her wet clothes, hat 
covered her with a thick cake of paste, and she had ie 
scrape a haadful of it away from her face before sho 
could satisfy herself that she was really breathing 
still. ; 

A moment later the manager was by her side looking 
a little perplexed. . 

“You'll excuse me, ma’am,” he said, a little stern! 
“ but I didn’t authorise you to go walking through 
the dough troughs. It isn’t——” 

“Get me s clothes-brush!” gasped Mrs. Chuffr, 
who was in no mood to argue the matter. “I mus 


. brush this mess off me!” 


“Clothes-brush !”” echoed the manager with . 
laugh that Mrs. Chuffy regarded as little short 0% 
brutal. ‘ You'll have to go indoors and have yours’: 
scra) down with a trowel or something, ma am, 
You'd better come with mo and see my wife about a 

Mrs. Chuffy trudged drearily slong behind tha 
manager, feeling minke like a walking pudding than sd 
human being. Fortunately the manager's wife wa: ® 
sympathetie and practical lady, and she dropped Mrs. 
Chuity into a hot bath, and then went to find her soms 
clothes for her homeward journey. 


(Another Mrs. Chuffy Adventure next week.) 


Can you maks Triplete ? 
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HOW TO AVOID CONSTIPATION FREE 


ee RETENTION OF GOOD HEALTH all depends on the amount of vital force we possess, 
which some unfortunately allow to “‘ run to waste.” We can all recall the time when our brain 


STRENGTH 


never seemed to grow weary and our body never seemed to tire; but there are periods which overtake us 
when we feel a loss of power, a sense of dullness or indescribable distress, usually aggravated by mental 
effort, arid generally accompanied by headache and backache. The true and only sure way to relieve 
these conditions is to flush and cleanse your “liver, kidneys, and bowels with Kurxow’s Powper. 
Kutnow’s Pownrr is gentle, mild, and painless, but none the less efficient, in all derangements of the 
digestive and excretory organs. You can test the merits of Kurxow’s Powper and try it Free or atx Cost. 


Why Use ONE SAMPLE SENT 
Kutnow’s ? 


Because Kutnow’'s Powder is the 


Free and 
Post-Paid 


Would you like your liver to act 
well, instead of being miserable and 


only perfect antiseptic - aperient 
which efficiently flushes the bowels 
and expels all obnoxious and fetid 
products from the system. 


Because Kutnow’s Powder elimi- 
nates uric acid, and is the only 
remedy which effectually controls, 
and is complete’ master of, Gout, 
Rheumatism, and Lumbago. 


Because Kutnow's Powder clears 
the stomach of sour fermentation, 
corrects biliousness, removes indi- 
gestion, and cleanses the kidneys. 


Because there is never the 
slightest suspicion of griping or 
pain in the use of Kutnow’s Pow- 
der. It is palatable and at the 
same time absolutely free from 


sugar, 


Because Kutnow’s Powder is 
not lowering to the system, but, on 
the contrary, it is a delightfully re- 
freshing and invigorating remedy, 
and is a safeguard against disease. 


UTNOW’ 


(weproveo Errcavescent Cantesad 


FREE OF CHARGE 


HH” 


tify 


dejected? If so, we suggest the 
advisability of your giving Kutnow’s 
Powder an impartial tria), without 
incurring any responsibility or expense, 
by filling in the form below. 


CONVINCING TESTIMONY. 


“ Chalk Vicarage, Gravesend, 
“July 4th. 1910. 
“ Dear Sirs,—I have taken Kutnow’s 
Powder now for one week from the 
Sample which you kindly sent me, and 
am glad to say that it has been 
effective for the object for which I 
was induced to try it. My bottle will 
be emptied to-morrow morning, and 
when at the Stores in Victoria Street, 
I hope to provide myself with a large 
bottle. : 
“Tam, yours faithfully, The Vicar.” 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


“2 Dudley Street, Parkgate, near 
Rotherham, Yorks, Sept. 26th, 1910. 
“Nurse Wilson can speak very 

highly of Kutnow’s Powder from 

personal experience, and has pleasure 
in thoroughly recommending same.” 


Send Your full Name and Address 


AND GET KUTNOWS POWDER FREE. 
(WRITE DISTINCTLY.) 
Pearson's Weekly, Oct. 27,710 ......cceccccescssesscceanseeeeeeanseeeeeanens . 


This form can be yosted in an open exvelope bearing an 4d. stamp. 


Send it to S. Kutxow & Co. Ld., 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


How to detect Fraudulent Substitutes 


The Genuine and Original Kutnow's Powder can be 
had of all conscientious Chemists at 2/9 per Bottle, 
or direct for $/=, post-paid in the United Kingdom. See that 
the facsimile signature, “'S. Kutnow & Co. Ld.,” and the 
registered trade mark, “ Hirschensprung, or Deer Leap,” 
are on the carton and bottle. You will then avoid fraud 


And get Genuine Kutnow’s Powder. 


a 


er 
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THE LITERARY MAN. 
By Mrs. ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, Wife of the well- 4, readily as I should myself. 


known Humorist. 


I was going to say that T don’t ‘ manage” 
my husband, because he is hopelessly beyond me, 
but I suppose I really do succeed in managing him | 
to some extent, because he labours under the delu- | 
sion that he manages me. 

It is not very easy to manage & husband who 
has a knack of sitting down to work directly the 
gong goes for meals. His usual explanation is 
that he “won't be half a minute,” and I have 
learnt from experience that half a minute means 
anything from twenty minutes to an hour. ° : 

OE course, one doesn’t want to disturb o working 
fit, but something like regularity is necessary in an 
ordinary suburban household. Sometimes we 
attract him by banging the gong at intervals of 
three minutes. At other times we knock a chair 
over, and when he comes down to see what is the 
matter he stays long enough to get a meal. 

I suppose all people who have husbands who 
write are presented with the problem of the working 
table. My husband gets his table into such a 
littered stato that it is painful to see it at times. 
And nothing must be touched because everything 
is in its place, although it may not appear 60 to 
the untrained eye. 

Where I Fail Most. 

Of course, I Ict the table goas long a3 possible, 
and then one day when he is out I tako it in hand 
myself, putting .everything back in its place as 
far as I can remember it. Generally speaking, I 
get through without detection, but now and again 
I find that I have carelessly put a book on the side 
of the table previously occupied by a batch of 
journalism, and then 1 have to make a full con- 
fession. . 

Where I fail to manage my husband most com- 
pletely is, perhaps, in respect of his clothes. I 
suppose ous women have husbands who are not 
particular about what they wear, but my husband 
must be about the worst-dressed man in journalism. 

I get over his aversion to wearing now neckties 
by making him birthday and Christmas presents 
of such things. As a rule, I know it is dangerous 
for a wife to choose hor husband's ties, but I 
keep on the safe side by always making the last 
necktie the match of the one before it. My 
husband always wears blue neckties with white 
spots. He does not know why, but I do. I get 
new ‘ones for him and put them in his drawer. 
Ilo wears new ties several times a year and does 
not know it. He thinks he is wearing the old 
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especially when friends call unexpectedly, 
and he has no time to come down from his 
den and see them. When we have invited 
people to dinner I “ manage ” by making 
point of observing each day at the breakfast 
f table, “By the way, the Smiths are 
coming on Friday,” or “the Browns are 
coming on Wednesday,” as the case may be. 
In this way I can rely on my husband 
adjusting his work accordingly. 

Before I adopted this plan I used to take 
it for grant that my husband would 
remember any forthcoming event of tho kind 
I forgot that 

it was easier for me to remember it because 

it was chiefly a matter for the housekeep- 
ing department. ‘The consequence was that when 
on the morning of the expected visit I reminded 
him that the Browns or the Smiths were 
coming, he would wonder why I had asked them, 
and why I had chosen a day when he was busier 
than usual. 

I could have replied that it was he who had asked 
me to invite our friends, and also that it was a pit 
he should choose to be so busy on the day on whic 
our friends had been invitgd; but, of course, & 

rudent wife does not do such silly things as that. 
esides, I have no success in arguing with my 
husband. 
A Gift Worth Having. 

He possesses the gift I havo never been able to 
acquire, of being able to withdraw into himself, 
as it were, as soon as the conversation ceases to 
be interesting to him. 

Years ago, when I was younger and less wise, 
I did once, as a matter of duty, endeavour to prove 
to him that he had not, in my opinion, treated 
certain of our friends with sufficient consideration. 

I ponies out at some length that we had 
merely given thoso friends an excuse for telling other 
peers that we were very badly bred, and that 
if things went on like that we should never be 
invited anywhere and no one would come and sce 
us. I thought I had made out a most convincing 
case, especially as my husband sat still all the time 
with an expression of absorbed interest on his face. 

Instead of which, after I had come to the end of 
my long sermon, he looked up with a perplexed 
smile, and said politely : 

“Would you mind saying that again? I’m 
afraid I wasn’t listening.” 

While I had been pleading eloquently for -the 
family reputation for good manners, my husband, 
as he afterwards explained in a contrite way, 
had been thinking out an article for one of the 
weekly papers, or the next chapter of his projected 
novel. 

Still, I manage. We have boon married for 
twenty years, and I have no complaints to make. 
(And I don’t believe my husband has, either.) 


(Next week: Mrs. Mark cn st how 


the 
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SS of AOSTA 


Tales of the Neapolitans’ Idol, who has Set Forth 
on Another Big-Game Expediticn. 


Tne Neapolitans are desolated, for their beloved 
Duchess of Aosta has again set forth on a big-gama 
expedition in Central Africa. It is only a few wee's 
since she returned from her last expedition in 
Africa, when she was absent from Italy during tha 
whole of the winter and spring social seasons, and 
now she has gone away again, just before the opening 
of the winter season. 

During the time she is in Italy, the Duchess lives 
for the most part in the Royal Palace at Najles 
and though Italian critics have called her “ more 
English than the English,” because of her sporting 

roclivities, and her ideas on the training of her two 
, she is one of the most popular members oi 
the Italian Royal Family. 

The poor of Naples have always found her a firm 
friend, and her work during the terrible eruption 
of Vesuvius a year or two ago gained for her the 
title of ‘The Angel of Vesuvius,” amongst the 
suffering peasantry whorh she aided during thicir 
time of trouble. 

When the lava flow was at its height the Duchess 
worked as hard as any of the other rescuers, return. 
ing after her hard day’s work simply caked wita 


grime. 
Born at Twickenham. 

The Duchess has always been a lady of soms 
interest to Londoners, for she was born at York 
House, Twickenham, her father being the exiled 
Comte de Paris, grandson of King Louis Philippe 
of France. She is a great favourite with our own 
Royal Family, and it was hoped at one time thas 
she would be even more closely related to them. 

The late Duke of Clarence, as a young man, 
entertained a deep affection for her, and Queen 
Victoria was ceeatty in favour of the match. Ths 
question of religion stood in the way, however, 
and the young Princess, a Roman Catholic, could 
not bring herself to change her faith. 

Shortly afterwards tho Princess married the 
Duke of Aosta, a marriage that, according to 
report, has not been quite so happy as could have 
been desired. 

From the very first she had a great liking for the 
land of her adoption, and the real secret of her 
many absences within recent years is that her health 
is not so good as could be wished. As the result of 
a chill she contracted in the hunting field, her Juns3 
became affected, and there was sinccro resit’ 


h: 
Ss salhassis 0) sucess expressed everywhere when it leaked out that 
PASSIVE PORTUGAL. the Duchess had shown serious symptoms ot 


consumption. , 
She was ordered away to Eaypt for change 
air, but she found that she derived most benefit from 


WHATEVER government the Portuguese eventu- 
ally decide to adopt, the condition of the majority 
of the people can scarcely be more deplorable than 


tic all the while, Lut it is not so. 

With his clothes, of course, it is different. I 
cannot go and order them for him because it is 
usually so long since he has had the last new suit 
that the tailor cannot rely onthe old measurements, 
and he usually orders two or three suits at a time 
so as to escape the periodical visits to the tailor. 
No Hobby! No Leisure Moments! 

The only thing I can do to insure something 
lije a husband with a reasonably smart appear- 


it is to-day. To the casual visitor to Oporto and 
Lisbon it appears that begging is the chief industry 
of the country. 

It is quite impossible to sit down at a café without 
a succession of sunburned, ragged-looking gentle- 
men coming up, one after another, and politel 
requesting “ won penny.” Occasionally they will 
vary this with the more ambitious demand for 
Reh agen f It. : quite a common thing when 
. . a 1 E he tram stops for a ar to step in one end, 
ance is to make periodical raids on his war robe | his way one iiougl tas saliicle and then, wie 
and give the things to the hospital or some other | friendly nod to the conductor, get out at the other 
charity. One of these days I know my generosity | door. 
will be refused on the ground that the clothes Few Portuguese seem to do any work if they can 
have been worn so long that they are not worth | help it. Most of the rough jobs, such as unloadi 
accepting, but one can only do one’s best. the ships and mending the streets, are perform 

My husband has just acquired a new dress suit, | by the women, and should a contractor be in a hurry 
chiefly because I gave his old one eg at the | to accomplish any building or repair, he generally 
strect door in exchange for a palm that has since | imports Spaniards. Anyone who has_ seen 
moulted and died. But he had had that suit ten | Spaniards work will appreciate this tribute to the 
years, and I had to do it in self-defence, as I have | energy of the Portuguese ! 
to go out in the evening with him sometimes. 

My chief trouble with my husband is that he 
has no hobby, and therefore has nothing to occupy 
his leisure moments. The consequence is that te 
never has leisure moments. I don’t think he will 
mind seeing this in print because I have mentioned 
the fact to him onco or twice in the course of our 
married life. 

It is difficult to deal with « man who has no leisure, 


£2000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 


£100 AEROPLANE INSURANCE. 


By signing the coupon on Page iii. of the red 
cover you are entitled to receive the benefits of 
the above insurance. 


Whcet Dulwich has done Dulwich can do. Therefore, Dulwich readers, you ought to try for another Triplet prize. 


a big-game expedition in Central Africa. 
“Where is Your Permit ? 

Her acts of charity have endeared her to the port 
of Naples, who are now lying under the terrilie 
suspicion of cholera. She is always ready to giv? 
her patronage and assistance to any benevolent 
institution, and some time ago when a soup-kitenen 
was opened in the poorer quarter of Naples, (1 
Duchess went down and insisted on herselt serving 
out plates of soup to the starving men and womet:. 

An amusing little incident occurred during 0° 
of her visits to a large Neapolitan hospital. Shs 
preferred to wander from ward to ward unattended, 
chatting here and there with neg and nurses. 

On entering one ward she ‘ound her way barre 
by a young and somewhat officious doctor who. 
being @ new arrival and not knowing the Duchess 
by sight, asked her business. 

The Duchess explained that she wanted to ee 
through the ward. “ Where is your permit: | 
the doctor asked. ‘‘ Oh, I haven’ ot a permit. 
the Duchess replied; ‘‘ I just walked in. Wh Then 

‘ou cannot come in here,”’ she was told. ‘ No one. 
not even the Queen herself, can como 10 hers 
without a permit.” oe 

Just then the matron came up, and hurried!? 
explained matters. The Duchess passed on, but 
on her return she called the embarrassed docto:. 
“TI feel greatly flattered that I may enter whers 
the Queen cannot,” she remarked, with 4 smile. 
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PITMAN’S 
SCHOOL 


Only Address: SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


Business Education for Boys 
Secretarial Training for Girls 
Preparation for All Exams. 


Principal : BERNARD DE BEAR, late Examiner, London Chamber of Commerce. 


os FREE SITUATIONS BUREAU -w 


Situations NOTE. Situations 
for Boys Pitman's Schoo! Stations Berna for Girls 
BANKING | salaried business and secretarial | AS SECRETARIES 
INSURANCE eee open gitie | AMANUENSES, &. 
Bl hen High-grade epee for seniors at LITERARY 
ANTS 
BOUTS Nanay sa vacancma | ppt 
PUBLIC OFFICES |AT DISPOSAL ANNUALLY} = OFFICIAL 


JOURNALISM 


OVER 60,000 PLACED. BUSINESS 


Write To-day for Pitman’s Prospectus. 
4n invaluable Guide to Parents and Students. Gratis and 
post free. Address (mentioning No. 26) , 


THE SECRETARY, 
PITMAN’S SCHOOL, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


ENTERTAIN Your FRIENDS 


BY GIVING THEM READINGS FROM THE 
RECITATION BOOKS DESCRIBED BELOW 


RECITATIONS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


In “ Pearson’s Temperance 
Reciter” you will find choice 
selections from the writings of 
Sir A. Conan Doyle, Geo. R. 
Sims, Silas Hocking, Jerome 
KE. Jerome, Clement Scott, 
J. G. Whittier, and many 
reciting. others. 


By JEAN BELFRAGE. PEARSON’S 

The contents aleo include 

Three Original Plays for TEMPERANCE 
Children, - RECITER. 


| Sold by all Booksellers, price 1s. each, or may be obtained, post free, 8d. extra, from 
A.F. SOWTEB, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


DOLLIES YOU CAN 
MAKE FOR BABY. 


Materials: for making up rag-dolls may 
be obtained as follows. They are 
printed on strong linen in fast colours, 
and are easily cut out, sewn together, 
and fitted up just like the dolly in the 
icture. Other easily made Dollies are: 
affy Down Dilly, Cinderella, Golden 
Locke, Lucy Locket, Queen of Hearts, 
Little Bo-Peep, Curly Locks, Bye Baby 
Bunting, Old King Cole, Little Miss 
Muffet, and Little Betty Blue. 
These Dollies for making up are sold as 
follows :— 


42 assorted, 18.3 6 for 7d.; 8 for 4d. 
All Post Free. 


Address orders to 
THE PUBLISHER, RAG DOLLS, 


28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


TWO SHOES,” 


_PEARSON’S WEEKLY! ‘i 


O ensure home - cleanliness and safeguard health, with 
the least possible trouble, and at the least expense, 
Nugoric Disinfectant Soap should be used every day. 
pier and Rg pec Nubolic Soap is used, freshness and 
rity accrue. Let children use it as freel ish ; it wi 
es it as freely as they wish; it will please 
Pall BD. (16 ozs.), 3td.; §1b. (12 0zs.), 34.; 3 1b. (8 ozs.), 2d. 
Of Grocers, Oilmen, and Stores everywhere. 
Tf you've any difficulty in obtaining, send your name and & 


address and the address of your dealer to~- 
Joseph Watson & Sons Ltd. ] 
s 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE, 


CONTAINING 


12 BLANKETS, 


21/- 


Offered Below Wholesale Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quality, 
size 82in. by 54in., weight 
6lb. Very warm. FREE eras 
2Cream Coloured 
Can iankets, sol : 
ankets, 80) 
as velvet, wash well, and = R : 
beautiful finish, full size. b 
Allorders exreuted inrotation asthey arrive by pest. 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 
Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets Hea: Quilts, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Bedding, 
O ermantels, Curtains, &c., Post Free {f mentioning Pearson’e Weekly, 27/10/19:0, when ting. N.B.— Foreign 
rates, Telegraphic Address; “ 


Orders execated, hed iree, and shipped at lowest 4 n 
. aa Cheques and P.0.'e payable to— RCLIPAE, LEED». 


F. HODGSON & SONSs :..ers-12'a-renesi, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS 
en 


THE MORAL DANGER OF SKATING RINKS 
M. A. P. Now Selling 


Price 1d. 


See 
this week's 


SP NERVOUSNESS, RXHAUSTIUN, VARICOCELE, 
out 


0 

STOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY. Hun- 
dreds of cures. Book cent pealed, port, free, for Two 
Stamp: Mention this —A. J, LEIGH, 92 and 
93 Great Russell Street, on, W.C. Over twenty 
yrara’ successful results. 


A DELICHTFUL TONIC PICK-ME-UP 
A fortnight’s treatment for 1 2 post free. 


5 iliac i ne yar ar Way “SUEDE 
agen on seeing it: Official Government 

gtamp onevery box—Kaputine isnot merely 
“for” headaches—it cures headaches. Guaran- 
teed safe—your headacke is gone inten minutes 
—or your money back—(write and tell us, we 
will refund your money instantly). 


KAPUTINE 


Cures Headache. Cures Neuralgia. 


at Chemists, cr from , 
in &t., f e 
vr td, (Seeeisee ake) 18 1 


THE ‘ JELLOID ’ CO. (Dept. 10J.T.), 
16 Flasbary Pavement, Loades, E.C. 


DAINTY DISHES. 


Leek Soup. 

Carefully wash six or seven leeks and cut them 
into pieces an inch long. Drain thoroughly, and 
then add to a quart of stock. Boil all very gently 
for two or three hours, adding a few cooked 
potatoes. Season to taste, and serve with chopped 
parsley scattered over, 

Cheese Salad. 

Make a salad dressing of one tabl nful of | 
vinegar to three of oil, a dash of mustard, salt and 
pepper to taste. Into this dressing rub some 
grated or sliced cheese until the whole is smooth 
and about the consistency of thick cream. Serve 
it with lettuce or cold potato and sliced beetroot. 
Browned Apples. 

Pare and core six large cooking apples and 
fill the centres of each with butter. Place these 
in a buttered fireproof dish, and put a few bits 
of butter on thém. Cook in a moderate oven, 
basting them freely with butter. Before serving 
put a little red currant jelly in the centre of each. 
For Potato Salad. 

Take the remains of any cold potatoes, cut 
them into moderately thick slices and place them 
in a shallow dish, scattering between each layer 
chopped parsley and onion, and, if you have it, 
a little sliced bectroot and celery. Pour over all 
some nice salad dressing and serve. Garnish the 
top if you like with slices of hard-boiled egg. 
(Reply to MANcIN.) 

Preston Cake. 

Take six ounces of flour and two ounces of 
ground rice, add a pinch of salt and a teaspoonful 
of baking powder, mixing all thoroughly. Rub 
in with the finger tips two ounces of lard and two 
ounces of butter, then add four ounces of caster 
sugar, three ounces of sultanas, and moisten with two 
eggs, well beaten, with half a teacupful of milk. 
Beat all together for a few minutes. Place in 
a greased tin, and bake for an hour ina moderate 
oven. (Reply to L. A. M.) 

Pear Marmalade. 

Put six pounds of small pears with a little water 
into a preserving pan on the stove. As soon as 
the fruit is soft take it out, peel carefully, quarter 
and core, throwing the pieces as they are done 
into cold water. en put all into another skillet 
and boil till they are soft enough to be rubbed 
through a sieve. Meanwhile, have four pounds of 
preserving sugar, clarified and boiled to @ syrup. 
Pour this over the pear pulp, set it on the fire, 
and then boil together, stirring constantly until 
the proper consistency is obtained. Marmalade 
of this sort should be firm when cold. 

Stuffed Cabbage 

Is a very good dish, Take a good-sized 
cabbage, remove the outer leaves and cut off 
the stalk. Scald the cabbage in boiling water 
for ten minutes, make a nice hole in the middle, 
and fill it and between each leaf with sausage 
meat. Bind the cabbage round carefully, and 
stand it in a saucepan with some gravy, a slice 
of ham, and sweet herbs. Let all stew gently, 
and when done place the cabbage on a hot dish, 
untie the string, and pour the strained gravy 
round it. Garnish with balls cut from turnips 
and @arrots the size of a marble. Boil these in 
salted water till tender. Serve hot, 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 48. 
COMMODORE PUDDING. 
Sent by Miss G'anfield Reigate. 


No. 1. No. 2. 
2 ozs. Cakeoma. 2 oz. Cakeoma. 
2 ozs. Butter. 1 oz. Butter. 
2 Eggs. 1 Egg 


4 pint Milk. 4 pint Milk. 

No. 1 is Miss Glanfield’s recipe and is very 
delicious. No. 2 is a modification and has Leen 
proved to be excellent and will probably be rich 
enough for many people. 


Method for either. 


e —_————_—_ 

Warm the butter till oiled, beat and stir in 
the eggs, add the Cakeoma and mix well; then 
stir in the milk gradually and again mix 
thoroughly. Hulf fill a buttered soufflé dish, 
bake for hulf an bour, and serve immediately. 


Cakeoma is sold in 34d. packets by Grocers 
and Stores everywhere. 


Recipe beok will be sent post free on request 
to Latham & Co. J.td., Liverpool. 


Men of Manchester! 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


KEEPS BABY WARM. 
Now that the cold weather is setting in, s handy 
thing for the restless child at night is a simple | to do. 


sleeping bag. : 

Get a child’s double blanket, crib size, not too 
heavy, sew up both sides from the bottom to within 
about six inches or ten inches (according to 
whether the child is small or big) from the top, 
then slip baby in and pin with good large safety 
pins the two sides over the shoulder, leaving plenty 
of neck room. 

The safety pins should take the place of a seam 
from neck to edge of bag. The ten inches or six, 
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“TOUCHING UP” THE HOME. 


Why Your House Should be Occasionally 
Overhauled. 


Ir is astonishing how we impose on our 
patience and strength by neglecting little things 
about the house—creaky hinges, doors that 
latch and unlatch hard, catches that don’t 
catch, loose handles—annoyances we notice 
every day, but nover think of repairing unless 
some unusually provoking thing happens in 
connection with one of those little slipshods. 

A good plan js to go over the house periodi- 
cally and remedy these matters—you will be 
surprised at the number of them. 

for dresser and chiffonnier drawers that stick, 
remove the drawer, turn upside down, and rub 
the bottom edges with soap. Rub the places 
where the drawers rest with soap also. If the 
drawer sticks because it is too close a fit, get 
someone to shave off a bit of the edge with a 
plane. 

For creaking door hinges apply a little 
vaseline with a duster. Sewing machine oil 
will do, too, or even olive oil if there is nothing 
else handy. 

Buy a small bottle of stain and a tin of white 
enamel and touch up all the spots on the floor 
or door and window frames that have become 
marred. Take out all the unnecessary screws 
and hooke that mark the places where curtains 
used to hang. 

If the wallpaper is torn and the plaster is 
broken, fill the broken place with plaster of Paris, 
then cover it with a piece of plain white paper 
coming jist to the edges of the torn wallpaper. 
With the children’s water colours paint the plain 
paper following the design of the wallpaper, 
and the place will never be noticed. Of course, 
this is unnecessary if there are any left over 
pieces of wallpe er at hand. 

Replace al fost knobs and correct faulty 
catches on wardrobe and cupboard doors in 
articular. Doors which will not shut should 
laned off at top or bottom. : 

as fixtures may be made as bright and 
shining as new with metal paint. 

Window blinds ‘that are worn and dirty may 
be unrolled, taken from the roller, turned end for 
end and tacked on again, and a new hem sewed 
in the lower end with the sewing machine, 


whichever has been left, from top of bag to begin- 
ning of seam which joins the two sides to the 
bottom is for tho arms to be free if baby wants to 
reach for anything. 

This is quite useful for a baby from six months 
of age. It can beworn all the winter by using a quilt 
as extra covering, and in this way baby is never 
entirely exposed, no matter how he may toss about. 


A 


PAPER PATTERN 
of this Smart 


SKIRT 
_ iis 
Given Away with 


HOME NOTES 


(Dated October 27th). 


Price One Penny. 


Two Triplet priz?s go to your city this week. 


Cenducted by 
ISOBEL. 
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HOME HINTS, 
Boil a new Clothes-Line, 

And then it will not twist, as new ropes is aps 
When Bolling Starch 
att = in a little salt to prevent the icon 
mac Work od b 

t preserv olishing wit! Laokgs 
aaron, P y Pp g with the blick 
mit peper saturated with 

aper satura’ with turpentine laid i 
drawers will keep moths at fr oe 
Hang Meat 

In a cool, airy place, but not in a drausit, 
for that makes it dry and, consequently, hard. ae 
To Darken Brown Boots, 

Wash once a week with saddle soap and w2‘:1, 
and clean daily with a dark brown boot polish. 
Dust 

Clings to the buttons in upholstered furniture, 
Try dispelling it with a bicycle pump, It is most 
efficacious, 

A Useful Measure, 
Glue o measuring tape across the front of 
our work table, and you will always havo i: at 
and when needed. 


Articles Infested with Moth 
Should be saturated with benzine, wiich 
injures nothing but the moth. Exposure to tho 


air will soon remove all smell. 


Rugs 

Should be bound on their under edges with 
strips of webbing to prevent their turning up, aud 
also to add to their wearing properties. 


Lamp Chimneys 

Should not be washed, as they are liable to 
crack afterit. Clean well with soft paper, moistening 
it if necessary with a little methylated spirit, 
Copper 

May be beautifully cleaned by rubbing with 
a lemon (a squeezed one will do) dipped in sult. 
Rinse well after in boiling water and dry at oace. 


House Plants 

Often do badly in spite of watering. 5» 
that the soil at the top of the pot is not cakel, 
for if that is the case no air can get to the rov:s 
and the plant cannot thrive, 


Por Stalos 
Of burning on dishes there is nothing better 
than powdered bath-brick rubbed on with 4 
damp cork. Keep a box of the bath-brick with 3 
cork in it near the washing-up place, and it will be 
ready at any moment, 
Mahogany Stain. ; 
Make it as follows: Put one pint of linseed oil, 
‘one ounce of alkanct root, and one ounce of 1033 
pink in an earthen vessel, and leave them in a 
warm place all night, stir well, and then appy 
to the sized wood. (Reply to R. P.) 
To Tint Curtains. 7 
Boil two tablespoonfuls of yellow ochre in 4 
pint of water, and then strain it through linen in'9 
a bottle. Add as much of the colouring a3 you lisa 
to the rinsing water when washing curtains. 
(Reply to BRIxTON GIRL.) 
A Good Cleaning Fluid. . 
~ Shred four ounces of soap, and boil it in four 
pints of water. When dissolved take it off the firs, 
add six pennyworth of strong liquid ammonia and 
bottle for use. A small quantity of this can ba 
added to the water when washing, or for serubbins, 
and it will be found a useful cloth cleaner. 


To Clean White Mackintosh. 
Try this method, which is recommended by § 
correspondent. Cut up two ounces of ood yelow 
soap, and: boil it in a little water til dissolved, 
then let it cool a little and stir in half an ounce of 
wdered magnesia. Roll into a ball and let it 
Eacien, Wash the mackintosh with this, 1378 
a nailbrush for the soiled parts; rinse off the dirty 
soap, and dry with a clean cloth, (Reply 4 
CocHER.) 
Window Screens. ntinze 
I quite sympathise with you in wishing to har 
our Sindee open as wide as possible, yet : 
<now that living on a high road, as you do. the dus 
from motors must be dreadful. Choose & elosr 
muslin, and strain it over your windows. runt 4 
a rod through top and bottom. This will exclude 
the dust, but not theair. The fact that these curtains 
get 80 speedily dirty will prove to you how much 
they save your rooms. (Reply to HyateEne.) 


Why don’t you try to win one? 


aa, 


iia eee we i “ 
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reat Star Began To Fear That 
He Would Lcse His Leg: 


# WHILE getting on a tramcar I scraped 
y right shin,” said Mr. W. Nulson, 
who lives at 62a Duckin@eld Street, Liverpool. 
“I'he skin broke and the dye of my sock got 
in the flesh and set up blood-poisoning. 
Pimples broke out and burst into ulcers. 
which'spread until the lower part of my leg was 
simply a mass of burning, itching-sores, eating 
away'skin and flesh. I tried all kinds of common 
ointments, only to find that each one seemed to 
leave my leg worse. At last I realised that such 
common remedies were doing me a lot of harm 
so I stopped them all and saw a doctor. Be he 

“The doctor said mine was a very serious Mr. W, Netson, Liverpool. 
case and I should have to be very careful or 
I should lose my leg. After six months of the doctor’s treatment, as my 
leg was no better, I gave the doctor up, preferring to try Zam-Buk, 
which I was told was quite different to common ointments. . 

“ Zam. Buk proved just the thing I needed ; it both soothed the terrible 
burning pain and soon made an improvement in my leg. Though tho 
poison had spread over a large area, Zam-Buk gradually drew all the bad 
matter out and cleansed the poisoned limb thoroughly. The wan, 
festering having been checked, the old dead tissue FREE | 

e 
Test 


F 


fell away and new flesh grew, while a white skin spread 
over the raw places. All pain and inflammation left me, 
and I realised that Zam-Buk had worked a wonderful 
cure. My leg is as healthy and sound as possible to-day.” 


Talking Machine Owner 
Offer of Nescie Diss 


m should send for our Extra: 
Records a: 


FOR ATHOUSAND HOUSEHOLD USES ! 


MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD . TIN LIKE SILVER . PAINT LIKE NEW 


WONT WASH CLOTHES | 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO. LTO. ie a { 


> 
/)ue° dons 


For this week only Mr. Harry Lauder, the world- 


famous Scottish comedian, has 

Humour by _ been on the staff of P.W. as 
Harry Joke Editor. That’s the reason 
Lauder. that the vast majority of the 


jokes in this number are Scotch. 
Now, if you conjure up in your mind’s eye & 
picture of Harry Lauder as you read the Quips and 
Jestlets page, and imagine that he himself is telling 
the jokes in his own inimitable way, I'm sure 
you'll find plenty to make you laugh heartily in 
this issue. For each of the jokes, if not of his own 
composition, has been personally selected by him. 


SEVERAL readers who have been very interested in 
our exposure of William Fletcher 


Is Hall Hall, have written to ask me if 
Still the quack is still practising his 
Practising ? _ lucrative business in this country? 


Some readers well remember his 
previous visits, and one or two have confessed to 
having been prevailed upon to part with their 
golden guineas far bottles of his worthless medicine. 

I cannot say if Hall is plying his trade at the 
present moment. He certainly wouldn’t dare to 
do so under the name that our exposures have 
helped to make so well-known. And even if he 
is using a different name, I imagine he will have to 
think out an entirely new set of methods and tricks, 
for he would hardly find his path ‘so rose-strewn 
to-day if he stuck to the old forms of bluff. Some 
reader of P.W. would be sure to find him out, and 
a hasty flight would be the inevitable result. 


I vo not know whether my readers quite under- 
stand the difference between a 
genuine dentist and a quack 
dentist. If they do not it is 
time they did, for the efforts 
made by the dishonest quack to 
mislead his victims in the belief he is a properly 
ualified man are disgraceful. I am led to make 
this statement by reason of the number of letters I 
receive from time to time from readers who have 
suffered acutely at the hands of incompetent men. 

The properly qualified and registered dentist 
does not advertise, does not exhibit teeth in show 
cases outside his premises, and does not employ 
canvassers. These things are done by the quack— 
whether he is working on his own, or whether he 
lias turned his business into an “ Institute.” And 
I warn my readors seriously against having any- 
thing to do with these men, who not only ruin your 
health—and possibly disfigure you for life—but 
play a series of tricks by charging exorbitant prices 
for inferior teeth and decoying you into paying 
by instalments. 

L have not space at my disposal to tell you of the 
absolutely outrageous dodges of dishonest quack 
dentists, but I strongly advise you to get a copy of 
my contemporary, M. A. P., andZread the dis- 
closures which are being made there. If you are 
going to have your teeth seen to it will open your 
eyes—before you open your mouth. You can get 
M. A. P. from any newsagent for a penny. 


Another 
Warning 


Hersert is in trouble, and seeks my assistance. 

i eee I am English by 
birth and upbringing,” he writes, 
‘“‘T have resided for some years in 
France. and have married: a 
French lady. My wife and I are the best of friends, 
hut just at present we have onc little matter which 
ye can’t settle. She will talk to the baby in French, 
while I want her to talk to him in English. We can 
each speak both languages fluently, and instead of 
falling in with my idea she suggests that I should 
talk to the baby in French also. What would you 
advise mo to do ? ’—— 

It is an ungracious task to come between man and 
wife, HERBERT, especially on such a delicate subject 
as the baby. Still, I am always ready to givo 
advice whenI am asked. After pondering over the 
tter for some:time I have come to the conclusion 
ould be best if you were both to address the 
t in anto. You would thus both of you 
a new language, and at the same time neither 
ld have given in to the other. 


Bertie's 
Problem.° 


t) 
X 


Goop stories continue to come in about our motor- 
Our Convict 
Again. 


of miles all 
the liveliest athles 
ment among those who at first’ sight imagined that 
a real tragedy was going on before them and that 
the crouching convict would be shot. 


river, which, of course, 
some kindly-disposed gentlemen, 
poor convict, approached 1 
if they might give the paageris some cigarettes and 
money, which indeed t! 
* Later on, of course, they 
and laughed heartily over the incident. 
e 


Capacitate, 
matically; No. 11, Intercommunication ; No. 12, 
Confluence and Undefended. The first 
£5 has been awarded to H. L. Smith, 6 
Street, Southport; four prizes of £1 each have | 
been sent to M. Graham, Tetsworth, Oxon ; B. 
Hurst, 100 Tynemouth Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
G. Armstrong, 74 Moor Lane, Loughborough, 
leics; and H. W. Young, 5 Wilfrid Terrace, 
Edinburgh. The remaining prize of £1 has been 
divided 
Penydarren, Merthyr Tydfil; Thomas Clarke, “12 
Montague Place, Poplar; and G. Brown, Kirkhill 
Cottages, Bishopton, Renfrew. 


Tenth of the 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


car and convict advertisement 
of “ Driven From Home.” Where- 
ever our motor-cars have gone— 
and they have covered thousands 
over the country—they have crea 

interest, and indeed breathless excite- 


In the Liverpool district the car had to cross & 
was done by ferry, and 
taking pity on the 
the warder and asked 
ey did. 

discovered their mistake 


— 


I HAVE pleasure in giving the result of the Monogram 


Competition announced in P.W. 


Result of dated September 29th. The 
Monogram __ twelve longest words submitted 
Competition. under the conditions were as 


follows: Monogram No. 1, 


Successful; No. 2, Irreprehensibleness ; No. 3, 
Unconditional and Conjunctional ; No. 4, Consen- 
taneousness and Constitutionalist ; No. 5, Good- 
humouredly ; 


No. 6, Homogeneousness and Phos- 
orescence ; No. 7, Intercommunication ; No. 8, 

fencelessness; No. 9, Delightful, Caoutchouc, 
and Capitulate; No. 10, Mathe- 


rize of 
Imont 


by Miss L. Parry, 27 Williams Place, 


Lerrers reaching me last Tuesday bore the date 


10—10—10, and unless Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff or some other 


Tenth great prolonger of life makes a 


of the Tenth. success of his theory or patent 


food, or whatever he decides to 


dose mankind with, we shall none of us live to 
write the date 10—10—10 in our letters again. 


For this combination only appears once in & 


century. Next year it will be possible to write 


11—11—11], and the year after 12—12—12;. but 


after that we shall have to wait till October 10th, 
2010, before we can make up the combination again. 


“A FRIEND has told me,” writes G. G., “‘ that one 
day while out shooting he saw 
a fox running about a field 
where sheep had been, gathering 
‘up the wool they had left. After 
he had collected a sufficient amount he went into a 
pond close by, apparently for a swim. When in 
the centre, however, he suddenly let go the wool 
and swam out again. This was done, so my friend 
says, in order that all the fleas which were on the fox 
should cresp away from the water into the wool. 
As soon as this had happened the animal swam 
away and left them in the wool. On hearing this 
story I said I should write and ask you if it were 


Fox, Fleas, 
and Fiction. 


It’s a beautiful tale, G. G., but as to my opinion of 
its accuracy, well, ahem, the fact ‘is, don tcherknow, 
I always was father a sceptical sagt of fellow. 

To put it nicely, I should describe your friend as 
belonging more to the novelists than the naturalists, 
Perhaps he would like to send us along a story for 
P.W. We can do with a few bright, breezy, 
imaginative tales, and he certainly seems to have the 
gift. 

I think that fox must be first cousin to a spaniel 
belonging to a friend of mine. This dog, according 
to its owner, is very fond of rabbits. Having been 
taken out ferreting one day, and having carefully 
watched the operations, it slipped off next morning 
to the shed where the ferret was kept. Lifting up 
the little animal by the neck it dashed off down the 
road towards the rabbit warren, and was caught in 
the very act of pushing the ferret down a hole. 

Next, please |! 


| placed in cold water, 


—A peneknife for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion 


Day has made a startling discovery. “ \Vuile | 


and was startled to find that the two siies of 

face were quite different. aoe ae 
much larger, but it is also better-looking in every 
way. Can you tell me if this is a very uncowmog 


WEEK ENDiN9 
Oct. 27,1949, 


was shaving myself tho othe 
morning,” hoe writes, “I hap. 
pened to look at my ro‘lection 
in the glass, with particu ir czzg, 


The left side is noi only 


circumstance ? ’?—— 

Not a bit, Dan, so don’t be frightened. I helioz 
that in the case of about snventy-tline per Sst 
people the left side of the face is larger than the 
right. In fact, according to Dr. Ivanhoft, who 
made a searching examination into this very 
question, only nine per cent. of the human race 
have really symmetrical ‘‘ Chivy Chases.” Tia 
ears are the only organs of the body that are neaily 
always alike on the same individual, and even in 
their case you will sometimes meet a man with 
what is known as “ a thick ear,’’ especially if lic is of 
a quarrelsome nature. . 


— 


J. M., who lives in a little town in Wales, is fe ig 


downhearted. He has bo 
Merit Wins taking part in our Triplots and 
Triplets. other competitions. He hu 


already received two consolation 
gifts, but at the same time is of opinion that le has 
not been as successful a3 he would like to tia, * ta 
it,” he asks, ‘ because I’m living in a small towu, 
or what ?” 

I quote your question, J. M., because it containsan 
opinion, held, I fear, by many anothes reader. In 
reply I wish to state that the size of a town hazno 
influence whatever on our judges when making up 
the prize lists. They make the awards in the { 
manner possible, and, as we state in the condi ions, 
“a prizes are given for the attempts considered tus 

st. 

No, J. M., don’t be downhearted heeause vou have 
not been successful of late. Merit wins every time. 
The fact that you have succerled before shows you 
may win again, so try this week’s Triplets cones 
with a eheerful heart, and you may once more sind 
yourself on the list of winners. 


—_—— 


A NotrincHam correspondent, who 1:13 tho faco to 
sign himself [ccs-sctLy, hog 
been rash enough to argue with 
his four daughters on a household 
matter. ,““ The other day at 
breakfast,” he writes, “one of them remarked 
that a new-laid egg required one minute longer 
to boil than an egg a few days old. I replied 
‘nonsense!’ whereupon four ladies flared up and 
declared that I was wrong. | 


Boiling 
Eggs. 


[ said an egg should ba 
which should then be brought to 
the boiling point and allowed to boil for one mine. 
“Yes.” they all stated at once, “ but if it is a nem 
laid egg one minute morz should be allowed. 
said I should write to you and ask your 00% 
so please back me up, Mr. Editor. It the gins #* 
right I shall never hear the last of it." —-- 

You deserve some sort of punis!ment for vour 
atrocious pun, Eccs-actty. Your girls are cert valy 
correct in saying that a now-laid ezz takes longer 0 
cook than a less fresh one, but a minnie is muhel} 
big difference to allow. I should say that by 19 
method of cooking you meniion t:ity second 
would be enough. 
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Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, Os 
lished by ©. Antour Pearsox, Ltp., at Peatsd 
Buildings, Hearictta Street, London, W-C. 


for a title is used 


5 ¢ Triplets No. 16. No Smoking Allowed : Sardines Not Affected. 
Qesult cu p vs A. Sasive, 34 Essex Street, Levensinuline, 


ts No. 16 the amount available for distri- | \fauchester. 


Football 


Skill Competition. 


‘ivl100. For cach of the following a prize No Smoking Allowed : Snobs Never Ab ‘ 
> Osi. haw Beas awarded © “op L. RB. Turtiett, Avenue House, Bexhill-on-Sea. RESULT OF CONTEST Ne. t 
vuner Carves: Waiting Company, “ Fidget- 25 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 7 
arians.” Barnes, A. R., 32 Leap Ibn Rad. Boscousbe. Bourne ts wh In tho first ente-t in cur Foottull Shall c 


ir, 9 Everthorpe Road, East Dulwich. Kennett, Ww. Croft St. Schoolhouse, Walsuil ; 
Tite Canves Cautious Wife Flatters. sg aa li. D., 23 Beaumont Rd., Whetley Laie, Brid- 
Ixcram, Melbourne House, Hylton, Co. | Pranch, J., 14 Balchier Ra. Fast Dulwich. 
* Brown, E. M., €9 Lathom Rd, bast Ham. 

, Father Carves = Cook’s Frills Wasted. Basten, W. A., 44 Hawksley Rd., Dyson Groen, Net: 

2G 98 Portland Street, South- ‘rawshaw, Mi +4 0s 
\I. E. GOODHARE, 228 Por eet, Crawshaw, Miss J. J., Dearne View. Barne'ey. 
cone C. ua Grohan Bis Wirnbledon. 
| Father Carves + Furnishes Weekly Contest. daniel, C. F., 10 Old Dover, Rd. Blackheath, 
. : 7 is Famonds. C., 61 Coleridue Rd., Croucl Vad, 
. J Davey, 18 Hillaries Road, Gravelly Hill, | Fish, LV. Laurel Cite The Chase, Nettit 
cham. Grant, J. P., 8 Kingsland Drive, Cardonald, Glass 
n Father Carves: Weekly Furious Contest. Harvard, Mrs. H., 217 Strone Rd. Manor Park. 
eg Morcan, 1 Dyer’s Hall Road, Leytonstone. Headland, BR. A., 20 Crong St. Sewsirk. Notts. 
of ? } Aes ae VicHingdale, R.A., Whitelhurch, Salen. 
' Roast Again: Result, Another Codicil. Holmes, A., 20 Newnham Re., Wood treen. 
UineasLEY, 29 Upper Jackson Street, Hulme, Kensington, C., 44 Victoria St. Aberdeen 
‘oe pad ae Weg a Avenue, Belfast. 
nie 2 ackey, W., South Ra., Ainwick 

{ Roast Again: “* Artfully Called * Ragout.’” Maedonald, W., £0 Apsley Dace. Glregow. 

\. WesBER, 5 Brunswick Street, St. Thomas, | Payre, E.,.8 Station Parade, Vorlime ¢ ommon, 
| Heth, BO ha aah Ra Balham. 

inane, od . . ” comas, Miss A., 58 Dewsbury Rd. Ds idinyy Hill. 

ast Again: Archbishop Refuses “ Canterbury.” | Wells, If, W.. 164 Georze St. Gov ee 

\ eR, Munster Lodge, Parkstone, Dorset. ! Wesson, W. J., 14 Waverley Rd., Pumstead. 


petition, correct papers were sent ta hy eight cea 
petitors, by whom the prize of £100 is jcorlncy 
divided, each receiving £12 10s. 
Tho names and addresses of the winners are as 

follows: 

A. Darbg, 307 Monument Road, Birminghan. 

P; w, LiL Victoria Road, Donlee, 

D. Loudon, 14 Cowan Strect, Kirkealdy. 

R. Jetferson, 6 Rilze Terrace, Bedlington, Northumtecla 

G. Wiltshire, 42 Pem! roke Road, Cardiff, 

S. Best, 3 Chester Strect, Sunderland. 

W. Burrows 3 Oxford Koad, Lowestoft. 

W. Reufrew, 55 East Lyon Street, Glasgow. 


On page 87 you will find the announcement 
of Contest No. 4. 
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This Insurance Scheme covers any person 

: ane 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 
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“Mr. Chairman, I—er—regret 
‘io say—er—that I have—er— 
forgotten my speech. But this 


J 


1 do know . 
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Number out to-day. ge EOL) Megalact, having thecurrent nailer of fears 18 
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by a railway as pleut inthe United Kingdom, ald net dy 
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the coupon 
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GARDENING 
FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


This is the subject of a bright new series of articles in “The 
Smallholder,’’ the illustrate weekly devoted to gardening and 
similar pursuits. Your children will find the articles very 
helpful for the gardening lessons which they are being: taught 
at school, and the advice the articles contain will also 
be of assistance to you in cultivating your own garden. 
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Remember 


that to be happy you must be well. Are you depressed, nervous, and apprehensive about yours’ 

~ and things in general? The man or woman with such feelings does not possess good health. Ther 
is something wrong somewhere. And it is usually found that this depression of spirits arises primar, 
from a sluggish action of the liver ‘and kidneys or a disordered state of the stomach and bowels, wi' 

an impure condition of the blood consequent thereon. When, therefore, such symptoms manifest 

themselves they should never ‘be disregarded. 


~ When You Feel Depressed 


the wise thing to do is to take BEECHAM'S PILLS. You will be surprised and delighted to 
find how speedily they bring relief, give a heulthy tone to the stomach, improve appetite and digesti.:. 
and purify the blood. BEECHAM’S PILLS will make a world of difference to anyone suffer: 
from constipation, dyspepsia, or other troubles of the digestive organs. After a few doses ; 


BEECHAM’S PILLS you will find ‘ 


The Outlook Grows Bright 


You will be better and feel better. You will be lighter and brighter—life will seem pleasanter—i! .» 

consequence of your improved condition. A healthy body makes a healthy and cheerful mind. \.: 

cannot have a quite healthy and contented state of mind with an unhealthy body. The one reac!» 

upon the other. A man or woman’s first-care, then, should be to correct wrong symptoms immedi«t 

they arise. An occasional dose of BEECHAM’S PILLS will prove the best tonic aperient, - 

thousands of people find this remedy quite sufficient to keep them up to the mark—they © 
nothing else. 


After Taking 


BEECHAM ’S PILLS you will notice the feeling of freshness which ensues. Should you not »' 
have tried these pills, obtain a box, and judge of their value by your own experience. Thvy + 
beneficial to everyone at all seasons of the year. It is unwise to ever be without a box of 


| BEECHAM? 
PILLS 


The World’s Family Medicine. 


A 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs, 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 Pills) and 2/9 (168 Pills). 
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